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BOUT 9.6 million persons were 
A receiving monthly benefits un- 
der the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program at the 
end of March—an increase of 220,000 
from the number of beneficiaries a 
month earlier. Their benefits amount- 
ed to $512.0 million, about $13.6 mil- 
lion more than the February total. 
March was the first month that the 
monthly benefit rate exceeded half a 
billion dollars. It had taken almost 
14 years from the time monthly bene- 
fits were first payable to reach the 
quarter-billion dollar mark; it took 
only slightly more than 3 years to 
double that total. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 282,000 persons, 96,000 more 
than in February and more than in 
any other month except November 
1956. Old-age benefits were awarded 
to a record high of 161,000 persons. 
During the January-March quarter, 
659,000 awards were made. This num- 
ber exceeded by 3,000 the previous 
record quarterly total of October-— 
December 1956 and was almost equal 
to the number awarded in the first 
242 years that monthly benefits were 
payable. Included in the quarterly 
total were 196,000 monthly benefit 
awards to women aged 62-64; in all, 
544,000 of such awards have been 
made since October 1956. By the end 
of March, disabled child’s monthly 
benefits had been awarded to 3,300 
persons aged 18 or over who were 
totally disabled before they reached 
age 18. Many of the awards in the 
first quarter of 1957 were to retired 
farm operators and their dependents. 

Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$12.4 million were awarded in March 
to 63,900 persons. In the January-— 
March quarter, these payments num- 
bered 173,100—a record high and 23 
percent greater than the number 
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awarded in the first quarter of the 
preceding year. The average lump- 
sum amount per worker represented 
in the awards was $201.84, which was 
50 cents more than the average in 
the first quarter of 1956. 

By the end of March a disability 
freeze period had been established 
for about 227,000 workers under the 
disability freeze provision in the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, and applications from about 
221,000 workers had been denied. As 
a result of the freeze, about 46,600 
old-age beneficiaries had their bene- 
fits increased by an average monthly 
amount of $9.72 during the period 
from July 1955, to the end of Febru- 
ary 1957—the latest month for which 
these data are available. The higher 
benefits were attributable to the ex- 


clusion of a period of disability and/ 
or the dropping (when eligibility for 
the dropout stemmed from the dis- 
ability freeze) of up to 5 years of 
lowest earnings in the computation 
of the worker’s average monthly 
wage. About 22,600 monthly benefits 
payable to the dependents of these 
retired workers and to the survivors 
of workers who had established a 
period of disability before their death 
were increased because of the freeze. 
For the same reason, lump-sum death 
benefits payable on the earnings rec- 
ords of 11,000 deceased workers were 
increased by an average amount of 
$21.81 per worker. 

The filing of applications for bene- 
fits continued at a fast pace in 
March. About 318,000 applications 
were filed in the district offices of 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


March February March 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 


Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family).... 
PS ea 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 
General assistance (per case) ... 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


eeseseeveee 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to dependent children (total) 
Ait te CE ie cose ccc ewanes 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


eee e eee eee eeee 


eeeeeeee 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


eee ee eee eee eer ee eeeeeeeee 


1957 1957 1956 
anaetaeens 9,607 9,387 8,150 
sagceeweme $512 $498 $425 
$63.57 $63.32 $62.42 
$68.63 $68.31 $70.65 
evewaseten 2,509 2,509 2,535 
scctewews 2,351 2,326 2,241 
sedeeeedes 108 107 105 
276 273 249 
odus HON wer 337 337 336 
casaeeees. $58.19 $58.00 $54.16 
96.37 95.73 89.39 
cvetegaaas 63.49 63.28 58.48 
58.79 58.76 56.53 
soe cateoss 57.15 56.26 55.35 
+ (eadheben 897 1,002 936 
1,500 1,530 1,313 
eoeeaceres $169 $165 $152 
ot awseeewe $27.71 $27.85 $27.13 





the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance—26,000 less than the num- 
ber filed in the preceding month but 
more than in any other month except 
January and February. About 89,000 
of the applications filed in March 
were from self-employed farm opera- 
tors and their dependents, 38,000 
were from women aged 62-64, and 
almost 5,000 were for disabled adult 
child’s benefits. 


@ Slight changes in the caseloads 
of the five public assistance programs 
during March resulted in a net rise 
of about 27,000 or 0.4 percent in the 
total number of persons assisted. 
Total expenditures for assistance, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care, rose $2.7 million or 1.1 percent 
from the February amount. The in- 
creases brought the number of per- 
sons on the public assistance rolls to 
6.1 million and assistance payments 
to $256 million. 

Increases in the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
(6,900 or 1.1 percent) and in the 
number of recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
(2,700 or 1.0 percent) represented the 
largest program changes, numerically 
and percentagewise, for the month. 
National caseloads for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and general 
assistance were practically unchanged 
from February to March, although 
35 States reported small decreases in 


the number aided under old-age as- 
sistance. In aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the rise in the national case- 
load reflected larger caseloads in 49 
States and continued the upward 
movement in this program that be- 
gan in the early winter months. Most 
of the State increases in the number 
of families receiving aid to dependent 
children, however, were relatively 
small—less than 2.0 percent. In- 
creases of 2.0 percent or more were 
reported by 13 States, most of which 
are predominantly rural. Greater- 
than-average increases in the aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
program for some States reflected 
growth in relatively new programs. 
Except in general assistance, de- 
creases in caseloads reported by the 
States were slight. West Virginia 
had the largest relative decreases in 
the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance (1.4 percent) and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
(1.7 percent) and in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children (1.9 percent). In that State 
a new law provides for making pub- 
lic the names of persons receiving 
public assistance, and considerable 
staff time was devoted to preparation 
for meeting the legislative require- 
ments. As a result, only a small pro- 
portion of the persons newly eligible 
for the special types of public as- 
sistance received payments in March. 
Closings were processed as usual. 


In the country as a whole the aver- 
age payment per person rose slightly 
in each of the special types of public 
assistance; for each program a major- 
ity of the States reported higher av- 
erage payments in March than in 
February. The usual fiuctuations in 
vendor payments for medical care 
accounted for all or much of the dif- 
ference in the States with the largest 
changes in average amounts of as- 
sistance. Only a few States initiated 
policies that contributed to noticeable 
changes in average payments. In 
Alabama, additional State funds were 
made available for the programs of 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. When the State 
agency used the additional funds to 
meet higher proportions of need, pay- 
ments rose $3.94 in old-age assistance, 
$5.49 per family in aid to dependent 
children, and $3.06 in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

To conserve funds for the program 
of aid to dependent children, Alaska 
began meeting 90 percent instead of 
the full amount of the budget deficit, 
within its existing maximums on pay- 
ments. The average payment per 
family dropped $11.55. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance laws and the program of 
unemployment compensation for Fed- 
(Continued on page 35) 











March February March Calendar year 
1957 1957 1956 1956 1955 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands) ................0.. 66,746 66,311 65,912 67,530 65,847 
RNIN riage Sie Slain oe Ais SSS BOG atlaaee names 63,865 63,190 63,078 64,979 63,193 
SENUNNEME OS SF cx Lcyaue a bikie sis Wa ew SIS as Gel IS RG 2,882 3,121 2,834 2,551 2,654 
Personal income ! 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual 
2 GRC S ES eee ere Te rm Te sree $337.6 $336.6 $315.2 $325.2 $306.1 
DINSl BOG Galery GiGGiTSCMENIS ..«..  é.s:6ie bs 012 Ss bis wo ateeiel sews 234.2 233.7 217.5 225.1 210.4 
aE NNN a 65. Jas nGacin'a 4.6 6 6 65, yin 06)o14 eles se iota os 41.9 41.8 38.6 40.8 39.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income..... 40.6 40.4 39.5 39.2 37.4 
Social insurance and related payments..........ccccecseees. 14.9 14.6 182 13.5 13.1 
ND II oie sl 556 5's 6A o-9'8 wenn beso ola eo a4 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.5 
SNR SP a ANTES i os ec dude a eleielemia aia mala ON See aR 10.1 10.1 9.6 9.9 9.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance.......... 6.7 6.7 5.7 5.8 5.2 
Gonsumer rice index, 74 ail ibems..... ...ccccccccccccccsswese 118.9 118.7 114.7 116.2 114.5 
Be 8 Se eosin cb he REsa ois 'oe SPEAR w 6 b clots hee EERE 113.2 113.6 109.0 ps 110.9 
EAR ONIN 5:5. iS asia ws a aie shun as, din whe SIS Dac RR NE 136.4 135.5 131.4 132.6 128.0 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with the 1957 data, two 
relatively small groups of persons formerly classified as em- 
ployed (“with a job but not at work’) are assigned to different 
classifications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in defini- 
tions lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000—300,000 


2 


a month for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates 
by almost the same amount. 

83 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Old-Age Assistance: Children’s Contributions 
to Aged Parents 


In early 1953, in a nationwide study of recipients of old-age 
assistance that was sponsored by the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, the States collected information concerning the con- 
tributions that recipients were receiving from their adult 
children. The effect on the old-age assistance program of 
these contributions and of children’s support of other aged 
parents is discussed in the following pages. 


from their adult children have 

represented a major source of 
support for aged parents who can no 
longer maintain themselves through 
their own resources. Today, with the 
increase in industrial employment 
and urban living and in the mobility 
of the population, with the develop- 
ment of old-age insurance programs, 
and with the adoption of the old-age 
assistance program as a means of 
meeting the requirements of needy 
aged individuals, children’s contribu- 
tions are less frequently the major 
source of income for aged persons 
who are no longer regularly em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, these contribu- 
tions have a substantial effect on the 
cost of old-age assistance. 

The help that children give needy 
parents affects the old-age assistance 
program in two ways. First, such help 
serves to reduce the amount of the as- 
sistance payment when the parents 
are assistance recipients. Second, to 
the extent that contributions are suf- 
ficient when added to parents’ other 
income to wipe out the need for as- 
sistance, they reduce the number of 
persons receiving assistance. 

Inferences on these two effects of 
children’s contributions can be made 
from data obtained in a study of re- 
quirements, income, and social char- 
acteristics of old-age assistance re- 
cipients. This study was conducted 
from December 1952 to May 1953 as 
a joint project of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance and the State agencies 
in 49 of the 53 jurisdictions admin- 
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istering old-age assistance programs.! 

The present article attempts to 
answer the following major ques- 
tions: How many old-age assistance 
recipients live in the same home as 
their children, and how many receive 
contributions from such children in 
the form of cash or of shelter or 
other contributions in kind? How 
many recipients have children living 
outside the home, and how many ob- 
tain contributions from such chil- 
dren? What is the value of children’s 
contributions? How do the assistance 
payments of parents receiving con- 
tributions from their children com- 
pare with those of parents not receiv- 
ing contributions? 

The article also attempts to answer 
certain questions on the effect that 
children’s support of needy parents 
has on the number of assistance re- 
cipients: Are aged parents less likely 
than childless individuals to receive 
old-age assistance? How many more 
assistance recipients would there be 
if each State’s recipient rate for par- 
ents were as great as the rate for 
childless individuals? How is the 
total recipient rate in a State influ- 
enced by the extent of children’s sup- 
port of needy, aged parents? What 


1For study data reported in earlier 
issues of the Social Security Bulletin, see 
Charles E. Hawkins, “Recipients of Old- 
Age Assistance: Income and Resources” 
(April 1956); Charles E. Hawkins, “Re- 
cipients of Old-Age Assistance: Their Re- 
quirements” (February 1957); and Frank 
J. Hanmer, “Recipients of Old-Age As- 
sistance: Personal and Social Character- 
istics’’ (April 1957). See also Recipients 
of Old-Age Assistance in Early 1953 (Part 
I—State Data), Public Assistance Report 
No. 26, June 1955. 
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economic and program differences 
among the States are associated with 
the wide interstate differences in the 
extent of children’s support? 


Description of Contributions 


Almost 3 out of every 4 old-age 
assistance recipients in early 1953 
had one or more children. Of every 
1,000 of the 2.6 million recipients: 


—274 had no children. 

—41 had children in the same home 
as the recipient only. 

—460 had children living elsewhere 
only. 

—225 had children living both in the 
home and elsewhere. 


Of the recipients sharing living 
arrangements with children, 59 per- 
cent lived in the children’s home. 
Most of the others lived in their own 
homes with children present. Almost 
one-third of all parent-recipients re- 
ceived contributions from their chil- 
dren. Relatively far more of the re- 
cipients whose children were living 
in the home than of those with chil- 
dren elsewhere received contributions. 
More than half of those who had 
children only in the home receive 
contributions, compared with less 
than one-fifth of the recipients with 
children living elsewhere only (table 
1). Recipients who had children liv- 


Table 1.—Old-age assistance recip- 
ients: Number and percent receiving 
children’s contributions, by status 
with respect to children, early 1953 





} 


low | Percent 

Status } Number | receiving 

aia | ; | contri- 

| recipients | bations 
PIS: cists chacacsisarnce nuleaetins 2,570,600 23.6 
OC 0 a ees | 
With children, total _- 1,865,200 | 32.5 
Children in home only-..--. 104,700 | 50.8 
Children elsewhere only_-__| 1,181,600 | 18.8 

Children both in home and 

pS eae 579,000 57.3 





1 Contributions received only from the children 
living in the home—46.2 percent; only from the chil- 
dren living elsewhere—4.7 percent; and from both 
children in the home and elsewhere—6.5 percent. 








Table 2.—Old-age assistance recip- 
ients: Number with contributions 
from children in the home or else- 
where and percentage distribution 
by type of contribution, early 1953 


| Percent ! receiving speci- 
| | fled type of contribution 

Location 
of children 


| 


— 
| | 


IN > 
making | Number Other 
contributions) Shaltor| contri- 
‘ash | Shelter bution 
| in kind 
re i A ER, ak aaa 
Total. | 606, 700 | 28.2 62.0 | 43.4 
In home___--| 358,000 | 12.9 | 78.6 50.6 
Elsewhere. oe i 


286 , 200 aah OE 45.2] 33.8 | 33.3 
| 








1Sum of percentages exceeds 100 because some 
recipients received contributions of more than one 
type. 

2 Represents unduplicated number of individuals 
receiving contributions of one or more types from one 
or more children in the home or elsewhere. 


ing at home and other children living 
elsewhere were most likely to receive 
contributions. 


Because recipients with children 
outside the home made up the great 
majority (94 percent) of the recipi- 
ents with children anywhere, the con- 
tributions received from such chil- 
dren represented a substantial pro- 
portion of the total. The number 
receiving some contributions from 
children outside the home amounted 
to 47.2 percent of the unduplicated 
total of those receiving contributions 
in cash or kind, 75.6 percent of those 
receiving cash, 25.8 percent of those 
receiving shelter, and 36.2 percent of 
those receiving other contributions in 
kind. Each of these percentages in- 
cludes a small overlap, representing 
situations where recipients received 
contributions both from children in 
the home and from children else- 
where. 


Type.—Shelter is the most frequent 
type of contribution received by re- 
cipients, and it is followed by other 
contributions in kind and cash. For 
every recipient in the 1953 study 
whose contribution from a child was 
in the form of cash, more than 2 
obtained a contribution in the form 
of shelter. 


Children in the home contribute 
shelter far more frequently than 
cash. Almost 4 out of every 5 recipi- 
ents with contributions from children 
in the home received a contribution 
of shelter, compared with only about 
1 out of 8 who received cash. Chil- 
dren living elsewhere, as might be 


expected, contributed cash more fre- 
quently than shelter or other con- 
tributions in kind, as shown in 
table 2. 

Factors related to cash contribu- 
tions.—Recipients to whom their chil- 
dren made cash contributions repre- 
sented approximately one-sixteenth of 
all recipients and one-eleventh of the 
recipients with children. Tabulations 
were made of survey data on the so- 
cial characteristics of recipients with 
various types of cash income, includ- 
ing cash contributions from children. 
Data are not available on the charac- 
teristics of all recipients with con- 
tributions in cash or in kind; the 
characteristics associated with a high 
or low cash contribution rate are 
probably, though not necessarily, as- 
sociated also with a high or low total 
contribution rate. As shown in table 
3, the probability that old-age assist- 
ance recipients will obtain cash con- 
tributions from their children is as- 
sociated with: 


—Whether they are men or women; 
women receive cash contributions 
more frequently than men. 


—Whether they are white or non- 
white; the white recipients receive 
cash contributions more often then 
the nonwhite. 


—The size of the community they 
live in; recipients in metropolitan 
communities receive cash contri- 
butions more frequently than 
others. 


—How old they are; the older the 
recipient, the more likely he is to 
receive a cash contribution from 
a child. 


—Whether there are children in the 
home of the recipient; recipients 
with children in the home (includ- 
ing recipients living in the home 
of a son or daughter and recipients 
living in their own home with chil- 
dren present) receive cash contri- 
butions at a substantially greater 
rate than recipients with no chil- 
dren in the home. 

—Their ability to take care of them- 
selves; the less able they are to 
take care of their personal needs, 
such as feeding or dressing, the 
more frequently they receive a cash 
contribution from a son or daugh- 
ter. 


These factors, of course, do not 
operate singly. Thus, for example, 
recipients not able to care for their 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance recip- 
ients: Number and percent receiv- 
ing cash contributions from chil- 
inion nid characteristic, enti 1953 








| Percent 
pis: ape 
cial . cash con- 
Characteristic Number tributions 
from 
children 
| OTTER A | 2,570,600 | 16.5 
Sex: | 
Male fee 1,036,400 5.1 
Wena s 2. eee. ---| 1,534,300 7.4 
Race: 
White : : ; | 2,122,700 6.8 
Nonwihiee....cc<scaccecencl 447,900 | 4.6 
Place of residence: | 
Metropolitan area _..| 1,062,600 | ye 
Nonmetropolitan area 1,508,100 | 5.6 
Age: | 
65-69 ze os 543 , 500 2 
70 74 pita stargg bet 768 , 500 6.3 
75-79 ae _..| 638,100 6.5 
80 : ind over_____- ee 616,600 Pe 
Living arrangements: 
In own home with chil- | 
dren or in children’s 
home a eiareaones 672,700 | 10.1 
i Se ee ae | 21,897,800 5.1 
Physical and mental con- | 
dition: | 
Able to care for self__- _| 2,110,200 6.1 
Requiring considerable | 
care from others_____-- 368 ,300 7.8 
DOGO. oc cc dcnwnuon | 92,100 10.1 
! Excludes 0.2 percent receiving cash contribu- 


tions not recorded by amount. 

2 Of these, 62.8 percent had children and 8.1 per- 
cent of the group with children received cash contri- 
butions from them. 


personal needs are more likely than 
other recipients to be women, to be 
of advanced age (75 or more), to live 
with children, and to receive cash 
contributions from them. 
Value.—The value of children’s con- 
tributions to old-age assistance re- 
cipients cannot be fully measured 
from the study data because money 
values were not reported for contri- 
butions in kind. Of the recipients 
with contributions, about 72 percent 
obtained contributions in kind only, 
and an additional group obtained 
contributions in both cash and kind. 
The value of the cash contributions 
can be estimated fairly accurately. 
There was wide variation in the 
amounts contributed to the estimated 
165,000 2 recipients who obtained cash 
contributions from their children, 
with considerable concentration at 
the small amounts. Among the re- 


2 The estimate is based on the number 
of cases in the sample with recorded 
amounts of cash contribution; not all the 
amounts of cash contributions were re- 
corded. The total of 165,000 includes 125,- 
000 with no spouse or spouse not receiving 
old-age assistance and 40,000 with a spouse 
receiving old-age assistance. 
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cipients with a spouse also receiving 
old-age assistance, 31.5 percent of the 
couples received less than $10 a 
month and only 7.5 percent received 
$50 or more. Among other recipients, 
33.8 percent received less than $10, 
compared with 6.8 percent whose con- 
tributions amounted to $50 or more 
a month. 

On the basis of the distribution of 
the contribution amounts for both 
groups of recipients shown in table 
4, it is estimated that the average 
monthly contribution was $19.78 for 
the recipients with no spouse or with 
a spouse not receiving old-age assist- 
ance and $21.18 for the couples. Be- 
cause of the relatively small number 
of recipients obtaining large contri- 
butions, the medians of $13.92 for 
the “single” recipients and $16.04 for 
the couples represent a closer ap- 
proximation of what the typical re- 
cipient in each group might be ex- 
pected to obtain in cash from his 
children. 


For both groups of recipients the 
median cash contribution was lower 
for recipients sharing living arrange- 
ments with children than it was for 
recipients with other living arrange- 
ments. The median was $15.44 for 
couples sharing living arrangements 
with children and $16.46 for others; 
for “single” recipients the compar- 
able medians were $12.74 and $15.45. 

It is estimated that children’s cash 
contributions amounted to about $35 
million in 1953 in the 49 States con- 
ducting the study. The value of con- 
tributions in kind cannot be esti- 
mated but was undoubtedly greater 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance recip- 
ients receiving cash contributions: 
Percentage distribution, with and 
without spouse also receiving old- 
age assistance, by amount of con- 
tribution, early 1953 


No spouse or 


Monthly cash spouse not a eee co. : 
contribution receiving old- pow hon om 
age assistance assistance 
‘Tee. ...- 100.0 100.0 
Under $5.00-- 12.1 9.6 
5.00-9.99. _ __ 21.7 21.9 
10.00-14.99_ ___- 20.7 16.4 
15.00-19.99 9.7 10.3 
20.00-24 .99 10.4 14.6 
25.99-34.99 12.1 10.3 
35.00-49.99 _ _ 6.4 | 9.3 
50.00-74.99 4.5 6.0 
75.00 or more , 1.5 
1 Amounts shown represent the total for the couple. 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance recip- 
ients: Distribution of States by per- 
cent of recipients with children 
outside the home and by percent 
with children in the home 


Number of States with speci- 





Percent of fied percent of recipients with 
recipients children in the home 
with children - 
outside the } 
home Nn¢q}) 11.6- | 18.3- | 22.4- | 31.0- 
Total) ‘ig.1 | 22.2 | 30.2 | 48.3 
Total number 49 12 12; 13 12 
36.7-55.3 os , 12 6 5 l 0 
56.5-69.2 ieaoe 12 2 | 5 3 2 
70.2-75.4 | 13 2} 1 5 5 
75.7-85.3 -| 2 | 1 | 4 5 





because the recipients with such con- 
tributions outnumbered by far those 
receiving cash. 


Presumably because of children’s 
contributions, the parents who re- 
ceived contributions had smaller as- 
sistance payments, on the average, 
than those who did not. Among re- 
cipients with children in the home, 
the average assistance payment to 
those with no contributions from 
such children was $51.86—$14.54 
greater than the average amount 
paid to those with contributions. 
Among recipients with children else- 
where, the average payment ($50.30) 
to those receiving no contributions 
from such children was $5.58 greater 
than the payment for those receiving 
contributions. Contributions of shel- 
ter and other contributions in kind 
exercised a greater influence in re- 
ducing assistance payments than cash 
contributions. 


State variations —The States vary 
widely in the proportions of recipients 
with children in the home and with 
children outside the home. Only 11.6 
percent of the recipients in one State 
shared a home with children, and as 
many as 48.3 percent in another 
State; in the median State, 22.4 per- 
cent lived with children in the home. 
The percentage of recipients with 
children outside the home ranged 
from 36.7 to 85.3; in the median 
State, 70.2 percent had children out- 
side the home. The States that have 
relatively few recipients with children 
outside the home also tend to have 
a low proportion with children in 
the home. The reverse is also true. 
States with a high percentage of re- 
cipients with children outside the 
home also tend to have a high per- 


centage with children in the home 
(table 5). 

Among recipients with children in 
the home, the percentage receiving 
contributions from such children 
ranged from 14.0 percent in one 
State to 83.9 percent in another; the 
median was 62.0. In the great ma- 
jority of States (41), as in the coun- 
try as a whole, the contributions of 
children in the home were most often 
in the form of shelter. In two States, 
Shelter and other contributions in 
kind were about equally frequent. In 
four States other contributions in 
kind were most frequent, and in two 
States cash was most often contribu- 
ted. The distribution of the States 
by the percentage of recipients who 
had children in the home and who 
received each type of contribution is 
shown in table 6. 

Among recipients with children 
outside the home the proportion re- 
ceiving contributions from such chil- 
dren ranged from 2.2 percent in one 
State to 36.3 percent in another; the 
median was 15.4 percent. Although 
in the country as a whole children 
outside the home contribute cash 
more frequently than shelter, this is 
not the pattern in most States. They 
made cash contributions most fre- 
quently in 18 States, shelter in 25 
States, and other contributions in 
kind in six States. The national per- 
centage with cash contributions from 
children outside the home is influ- 
enced by the relatively high percent- 
age with such contributions in some 
States with large caseloads, where 


Table 6.—Old-age assistance recip- 
ients with children in the home: 
Distribution of States by percent of 
such recipients receiving contribu- 
tions from such children 


| 
Number of States by specified 








Percent type of contribution 
receiving Ey foe ee ee Oe Me Te 

contributions | | 

from children | One or | 
in home more | Cash | Shelter| Other 

types | 
Total num- | 

| as 49 49 49 49 
Under 5.0 . 0 24 1 6 
5.0-9.9__.. 0 14 | 2 4 
10.0-19.9 ; 3 10 | 2 10 
20.0-29.9.- 4 | 1 | 7 16 
30.0-39.9_ : 2 0 | 5 4 
40.0-49.9_- Q 0 | 9 4 
50.0-£9.9. 5 0 | 12 { 


60.0-69.9_ _ 13 0} 10 0 
70.0-79.9 1} 0 |} ] ! 
80.0-89.9_- : 








relatively few recipients have contri- 
butions in kind. In California, for 
example, which had 10.6 percent of 
all recipients in the 49 States par- 
ticipating in the study, 13.2 percent 
of the recipients with children out- 
side the home received cash contri- 
butions, compared with 0.8 percent 
receiving shelter and the same low 
percentage for those yetting contri- 
butions in kind. The number of re- 
cipients in California who obtained 
cash contributions from children liv- 
ing outside the home thus accounted 
for 17.4 percent of such recipients in 
the 49 States. Table 7 shows the 
distribution of the States by the pro- 
portion of old-age assistance recipi- 
ents with children outside the home 
receiving each type of contribution 
from such children. 


Effect of Children’s Support of 
Aged Parents on Recipient 
Rates 


Aged parents, especially those shar- 
ing homes with their children, are 
less likely than childless individuals 
to receive old-age assistance. In the 
country as a whole and in most 
States the recipient rate is smaller 
for aged parents than for childless 
individuals. Since there is no reason 
to believe that the independent in- 
come and resources of aged parents 
are greater than those of childless 
individuals, the lower recipient rate 
of the parents is believed to be caused 
by the support that many of them 
receive from their children.* 

State differences in the extent of 
children’s support of needy aged par- 
ents have a marked effect on old-age 
assistance recipient rates, since in 
nearly all States at least 70 percent 
of all aged persons are parents. Any 
factor, such as children’s support, 
that affects the rate at which parents 
receive assistance is thus bound to 
have a Significant effect on the total 
recipient rate in a State. 

Because certain terms are used 
only in a specific sense in this section 
these special definitions are given 
in the following paragraphs. 


3A considerable amount of supporting 
detail has been omitted from this section 
of the article but has been incorporated 
in a technical supplement, which will be 
made available on request to the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 
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Table 7.—Old-age assistance recip- 
ients with children outside the 
home: Distribution of States by 
percent of such recipients receiving 
contributions from such children 


| Number of States by specified 
Percent | type of contribution 
receiving ee 
contributions | | 
from children | One or 
outside home | more 





| Cash | Shelter| Other 














| types | | | 
ae | | —_—_ —-_ — 

Total num- | | | 
ee 49 49 49 | 49 
Under 5.0.-...----| 2 | 20 17 | 31 
b6H-O3........s0 | 4 12 21 14 
10.0-14.9._..__---- | 17 8 | 11 | 2 
15.0-10.9......... 9 6 0 | 2 
20.0-29.9.....-... | 15 3 0 | 0 

30.0-39.9.......-. 2 | 0 | 


A needy aged parent is one whose re- 
sources plus income, if any, from 
earnings, retirement benefits, or other 
sources (excluding children’s contri- 
butions) fall below the State’s defined 
standard of economic security for 
aged persons. Under this concept, 
all parents receiving old-age assist- 
ance are needy individuals, but by no 
means all needy parents receive as- 
sistance. 

A needy parent is supported by his 
children when the contributions he 
receives from them are sufficient, 
when added to his other income, to 
wipe out his need for assistance. In 
some States a parent is presumed to 
be supported by his children when 
the contributions he is expected to 
receive from them are sufficient, when 
added to his other income, to wipe 
out his need for assistance. Under 
this use of the term support, no aged 
person is considered to be supported 
by his children, even though he may 
receive contributions from them, so 
long as he receives old-age assistance. 
Unless otherwise specified, the term 
support includes both reai and pre- 
sumptive support. 


Factors affecting recipient rates.— 
If other things are equal, a State 
where many needy aged parents are 
supported by their children will have 
a lower recipient rate than a State 
where few needy parents are thus 
supported. The total recipient rate 
in a State is largely determined by 
three factors: (1) the State’s stand- 
ards for economic security, which de- 
termine the income and resources 
level below which an aged person is 
considered a needy individual; (2) 
the proportion of aged persons who 
are needy in relation to these stand- 


ards; and (3) the proportion of 
needy parents who are supported by 
their children. 


When assistance standards, the 
permitted maximum value for prop- 
erty owned by a recipient, and the 
proportion of persons who are needy 
are high and the proportion of needy 
parents who are supported by their 
children is low, a State will almost 
certainly have a high recipient rate. 
Similarly, when there are low assist- 
ance standards, a low maximum 
property value, a low proportion of 
aged persons who are needy, and a 
high proportion of needy parents 
who are supported by their children, 
a State will almost surely have a 
low recipient rate. 


Differences among the States in 
the extent of children’s support of 
aged persons are not known, but 
they can be inferred from estimated 
data on the percentages of aged per- 
sons in the population and among 
old-age assistance recipients who are 
parents. When the percentage of re- 
cipients who are parents is smaller 
than the percentage of all aged per- 
sons who are parents, the recipient 
rate for parents is necessarily smaller 
than the recipient rate for childless 
individuals in the State. If it is as- 
sumed that without children’s sup- 
port the recipient rate of parents 
would be at least as great as the re- 
cipient rate of childless individuals, 
the extent of children’s support can 
be inferred from a comparison of the 
rates of the two groups of aged in- 
dividuals. If the parent-recipient 
rate, for example, is only half the 
rate for childless recipients in a 
State, the number of parents receiv- 
ing assistance would be doubled if 
the recipient rates of the two groups 
were equal; thus, the inferred number 
of aged parents being supported by 
their children would be at least equal 
to the number of parents presently 
receiving assistance. 


If in each State aged parents re- 
ceived assistance at least as frequent- 
ly as childless individuals, it is esti- 
mated that in 1953 there would have 
been at least half a million additional 
parents receiving assistance, repre- 
senting more than a fourth of all 
the parents and more than a fifth of 
all aged persons receiving assistance. 
This is a minimum estimate because 
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it takes no account of the unknown 
number of parents supported by their 
children in the 13 States where it is 
estimated that parents receive assist- 
ance more frequently than childless 
individuals. The data for these 13 
States suggest that without substan- 
tial children’s support parents might 
in general receive assistance more 
frequently than childless individuals. 

Children’s support of aged persons 
not receiving assistance reduces con- 
siderably the cost of the old-age as- 
sistance program. It is estimated 
that without such support the cost 
of the old-age assistance program 
would be increased by $200-$300 mil- 
lion a year. 

The lower the parent-recipient rate 
in relation to the childless-recipient 
rate in a State, the greater is the 
inferred number of parents supported 
by their children in relation to the 
number of parents receiving assist- 
ance. In the following discussion the 
term relative parent-recipient rate 
means the ratio of the parent-recipi- 
ent rate to the childless-recipient 
rate; thus, a relative parent-recipient 
rate of 0.75 means that the propor- 
tion of parents receiving assistance 
(for example, 15 percent) is three- 
fourths as great as the proportion 
for the childless individuals (20 per- 
cent in this example). 

With few exceptions the States 
where many needy aged parents are 
supported by their children (inferred 
from a low relative parent-recipi- 
ent rate) have a low old-age assist- 
ance recipient rate, and States where 
few parents are supported by their 
children have a high recipient rate. 


—20 of the 24 States with a low rela- 
tive parent-recipiernt rate (0.75 or 
lower) had a low recipient rate 
(185 or fewer recipients per 1,000 
aged individuals in June 1953). 


—20 of the 24 States with a high 
relative parent-recipient rate (above 
0.75) had a high recipient rate 
(more than 185 recipients per 1,000 
aged individuals). 


—Fully two-thirds of the total varia- 
tion in old-age assistance recipient 


4No estimate has been made for Hawaii 
because of the absence of the kind of 
source data available for the other States 
participating in the study. Thus, the data 
in this section refer to 48 States although 
49 participated in the study. 
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rates may be explained on the basis 
of State variations in the relative 
parent-recipient rate. This degree 
of correlation is remarkably high 
for social data such as recipient 
rates, which are influenced by a 
multiplicity of social forces—some 
of them intangible and not lending 
themselves to quantitative repre- 
sentation. 


Thus, the extent of children’s sup- 
port of aged persons in a State has 
a strong influence on the number of 
parents receiving assistance and on 
the total recipient rate. 


In the States with a high rate of 
children’s support for aged parents 
not receiving assistance, the cash 
contribution rate to assistance recip- 
ients from their children also tends 
to be higher than in other States. 
In other words, the forces that tend 
to keep relatively low the number of 
recipients with children also tend to 
increase the probability that, when 
an aged person with children does 
receive assistance, he will also re- 
ceive some contribution from his chil- 
dren. 


Factors affecting State variations 
in children’s support.—Because of the 
strong impact of children’s support 
of needy parents on old-age assist- 
ance recipient rates, it is important 
to analyze the factors that may ac- 
count for the wide variations that 
are found among the States in the 
extent of children’s support. These 
variations can be explained in large 
part on the basis of three factors: 
(1) the ability of children to con- 
tribute to the support of needy par- 
ents; (2) the level of the State’s as- 
sistance standards for old-age assist- 
ance recipients; and (3) the extent 
to which needy parents have some 
income of their own, which, when 
supplemented by children’s contribu- 
tions, might be enough to wipe out 
their need for assistance. 


State differences in the first factor 
—the ability of children to contribute 
to the support of needy parents— 
may be inferred from differences in 
per capita income. More children are 
likely to have enough income to sup- 
port needy parents in high-income 
States than in low-income States; 
thus, in States with high per capita 
income, relatively many needy par- 
ents can be supported by their chil- 


dren. In States with low per capita 
income, relatively few needy parents 
can be supported by their children. 
This hypothesis is supported by the 
following data: 


—18 of the 24 States with a low per 
capita income ($1,547 or less in 
1953) had a low children’s support 
level (as indicated by a relative 
parent-recipient rate greater than 
0.75). 

—18 of the 24 States with high per 
capita income (more than $1,547 
in 1953) had a high support level 
a relative parent-recipient rate of 
0.75 or less). 

—36 percent of the total variation 
among the States in the relative 
parent-recipient rate was explained 
by State variations in per capita 
income. 


Differences among the States in 
the second factor—the level of State 
old-age assistance standards—are in- 
dicated by variations in the median 
requirements of recipients with no 
spouse or with a spouse who does 
not receive old-age assistance. In the 
country as a whole, such recipients 
constituted 78 percent of all recipi- 
ents at the time of the 1953 study. 
When a needy parent’s requirements 
are low, even a small contribution 
may be sufficient to wipe out his 
need for assistance; when his re- 
quirements are large, even a fairly 
sizable contribution from his chil- 
dren may not be sufficient for this 
purpose. Thus, the level of assistance 
requirements, in conjunction with the 
factor of per capita income, exercises 
an important influence on State var- 
iations in the extent to which par- 
ents are supported by their children. 
This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that 47 percent of the variation 
among States in the relative parent- 
recipient rate can be explained by 
the combination of the two factors 
—per capita income and assistance 
standards—compared with 36 per- 
cent that is explained on the basis 
of per capita income alone. 

The variations among the States 
in the third factor—the extent to 
which needy parents have some in- 
come of their own—may be inferred 
from State differences in the pro- 
portion of aged persons receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance. Few 
needy parents are regularly employed, 








and the most common source of 
income of aged persons not in the 
labor market is old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. The greater the 
number of needy parents with some 
income in a State and the greater 
their income, the greater becomes 
the probability that small supple- 
mentary contributions will be suffi- 
cient to wipe out parents’ need for 
public assistance. The influence of 
old-age and survivors insurance on 
the children’s support level is indi- 
cated by the following data: 


—16 of the 24 States with a low 
old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiary rate (268 or fewer aged 
beneficiaries per 1,000 aged indi- 
viduals in June 1953) had a low 
children’s support level. 

—16 of the 24 States with a high 
old-age and survivors insurance 
rate (more than 268 aged benefi- 
ciaries per 1,000 aged individuals) 
had a children’s support level that 
was high. 

—51 percent of the variation among 
States in the relative parent-recipi- 
ent rate may be explained when 
the influence of the old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiary rate 
is added to the two factors—per 
capita income and assistance stand- 
ards. 


The remaining 49 percent of the 
variation in the relative parent-recip- 
ient rate is the result of other fac- 
tors that cannot be precisely mea- 
sured. Among these factors are dif- 
ferences among the States in legisla- 
tive and plan provisions on children’s 
responsibility for the support of aged, 
needy parents and in lien and recov- 
ery provisions, if any. Restrictive 
provisions in these areas, like other 
restrictive provisions, serve to reduce 
the number of persons receiving old- 
age assistance without necessarily 
assuring that the needs of persons 
thus excluded from the program will 
be adequately met. The reduction in 
recipient rates produced by such re- 
strictive provisions, under which 
many persons ineligible for assist- 


ance may have unmet need, is ob- 
viously less desirable than the re- 
duction of caseloads brought about 
by full employment, high income, 
adequate insurance benefits, and vol- 
untary support from children who 
contribute to their parents without 
sacrificing the essential interests of 
their own families. 


Summary 


Of every 1,000 old-age assistance 
recipients in early 1953, 726 had one 
or more children. Forty-one had chil- 
dren in the same home as the re- 
cipient only, 460 had children living 
elsewhere only, and 225 had children 
both at home and elsewhere. 

One-third of all recipients with 
children receive contributions from 
them in the form of cash or of shel- 
ter or other contributions in kind. 
Contributions are received more fre- 
quently by recipients with children 
in the home than by recipients with 
children elsewhere. Recipients with 
children both at home and elsewhere 
are most likely to receive contribu- 
tions. 

Children living in the home of the 
recipient contribute shelter more fre- 
quently than they do cash or other 
contributions in kind. Children liv- 
ing outside the home contribute cash 
more frequently than the other types 
of contributions. 

Women receive contributions more 
frequently than men; persons of ad- 
vanced age receive contributions more 
frequently than those in younger age 
groups; and persons not able to care 
for their personal needs receive con- 
tributions more often than recipients 
able to care for themselves. 

Children’s cash contributions to re- 
cipients amounted to an estimated 
$35 million in 1953, and contributions 
in the form of shelter and other con- 
tributions in kind were undoubtedly 
greater in aggregate value than cash 
contributions. 

In the country as a whole and in 
most States the recipient rate of aged 
parents is smaller than the recipient 


rate of childless individuals, reflect- 
ing the effects of children’s support 
of many needy parents. 

Without children’s support it is esti- 
mated that the number of recipients 
would have been increased in 1953 
by at least half a million and that 
the cost of the program would have 
gone up by $200-$300 million. 

States where relatively many needy 
parents are kept off the assistance 
rolls by virtue of real or presumed 
support from children tend to have 
low recipient rates, and States where 
few parents are actually or presum- 
ably supported by their children tend 
to have high recipient rates. Two- 
thirds of the total variation in recipi- 
ent rates in 1953 can be explained 
on the basis of State variations in 
the ratio of the parent-recipient 
rate to the rate of childless recipients. 

Differences among the States in 
the frequency of children’s support 
of needy parents can largely be ex- 
plained by (1) the ability of children 
to contribute to the support of needy 
parents, as inferred from State dif- 
ferences in per capita income; (2) 
the level of the State’s assistance 
standards for recipients; and (3) the 
extent to which needy parents have 
some income of their own, which, 
when supplemented by children’s 
contributions, might be enough to 
wipe out their need for assistance. 
Differences in this third factor may 
be inferred from State differences in 
the proportion of aged persons re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. 

The frequency of children’s support 
in the States is influenced upwards 
by high per capita income, low as- 
sistance standards, and a high old- 
age and survivors insurance benefi- 
ciary rate; it is influenced down- 
wards by a low per capita income, 
high assistance standards, and a high 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiary rate. The actual extent of 
support will reflect a combination of 
these factors plus other factors that 
cannot be precisely measured. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources 
of the Aged, December 
1956* 


The basic analysis of the income 
sources of the aged, prepared regu- 
larly in the Division of Program Re- 
search, is confined in this note as 
in the past to sources for persons 
aged 65 and over. The current an- 
alysis is supplemented, however, by 
a summary of available data relating 
to the income of women approaching 
age 65. Their economic status is of 
particular interest at this time be- 
cause, under the 1956 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, women 
may now receive old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits at 
age 62. 


Persons Aged 65 and Over 


In 1956, for the first time, aged 
persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits on their 
own wage record made up more than 
two-fifths of the total aged popula- 
tion. By the end of the year, 44 of 
every 100 persons aged 65 and over 
(more than 70 out of every 100 men 
and more than 20 out of every 100 
women) were eligible to receive bene- 
fits on the basis of their own earn- 
ings record. In additién, about one- 
sixth of all aged persons—primarily 
wives and widows—were eligible for 
dependents’ benefits. In all, more 
than three-fifths of the Nation’s aged 
men and women were eligible for 
benefits either in their own right or 
as dependents. 

Fewer than half of all persons aged 
65 and over were actually receiving 
benefit checks in December 1956, 
however. The benefits of about one- 
fourth of the men and one-eighth of 
the women who were fully insured 
were not in current-payment status. 
Some 250,000 had their benefits with- 
held, generally because of employ- 
ment, and nearly 1.2 million had not 
yet retired and filed a claim. In 
addition, some 400,000 wives would 
have been entitled to benefits had 


*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Divi- 
sion of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner. 
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their husbands’ benefits been in cur- 
rent-payment status. 

With total employment setting a 
new record in 1956, demand for ex- 
perienced workers was heavy, and 
the steady decline in the labor-force 
participation rate for men aged 65 
and over was halted for the first 
time since 1947. It is estimated that 
nearly 3.2 million aged persons had 
some money earnings in an average 
week in December 1956 and that more 
than 900,000 women who were not 
themselves employed were supported 
in part at least by their husband’s 
earnings. Thus, about 28 percent of 
all aged persons, including earners’ 
wives, had some money income from 
employment. For many of them, 
however, the amounts earned were 
probably small. More than one-fourth 
of the aged men and about two-fifths 
of the aged women at work in non- 
agricultural industries in December— 


as throughout 1956—were employed 
part time (1-34 hours during the sur- 
vey week) .1 


No one source is available that 
gives the number of aged persons 
with money earnings who also re- 
ceived retirement or survivor bene- 
fits in December 1956. It appears 
probable, however, on the basis of 
estimates pieced together from var- 
ious sources, that the number ex- 
ceeded 1.2 million—30 percent of 
those with some income from employ- 
ment or 14 percent of those receiving 
benefits under social insurance or 
veterans’ programs. 

Among the old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries with earnings, 
some had doubtless reached age 72, 
when benefits continue to be paid 
regardless of employment—that is, 
as a Straight annuity rather than as 
a retirement benefit. The great ma- 


1 Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports: Labor Force, Series P-50, 
No. 72. 


Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over in the United States 
receiving money income from specified sources, by sex, December 1956 | 





Source of money income ? 


Total aged 65 and over 3 
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Old-age and survivors insurance 
Railroad retirement insurance 


Government employees’ retirement programs _---_| 


Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 


Beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of benefits. 


3. Public assistance § 
4. No money income or income solely from other 
sources. -__-._- be a 


Income from more than one of specified sources______- 
Employment and social insurance or assistance ___- 

Employment and old-age and survivors insurance 

Social insurance and public assistance 


Old-age and survivors insurance and public assist- 


. Social insurance and related programs ¢_______.____.| 




















Number of persons Percentage 

(in thousands) distribution 
| j — = 
| Total | Men |Women} Total | Men |Women 

| 

ee: Nee Saat EES 
; 14,750 | 6,800 | 7,950 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
| 4,090 | 2,420] 1,670] 27.7| 35.6] 21.0 
3,170 | 2,420} 750] 21.5| 35.6 9.4 
ae OY 2 ae 11.6 
8,510 | 4,340 | 4,170 7.7| 63.8 52.4 
| 6,980} 3,560 | 3,420] 47.3| 52.4 43.0 
| 520 270 250 3.5 4.0 3.1 
500 300 200 3.4 4.4 2.5 
| 740 470 270 5.0 6.9 3.4 
pe | see 230 wy eee 2.9 
| 2,560 980 | 1,580} 17.4] 14.4 19.9 
| 1,490 100 | 1,390] 10.1 1.5 17.5 
| 1,900 | 1,040 860} 12.9] 15.3 10.8 
1,340 720 620 9.1 10.6 7.8 
_| 930 480 450 6.3 7.3 5.7 
| 560 320 240 3.8 4.7 3.0 
| so} 310; 20] 3.7] 4.6 2.9 




















1 Persons with income from sources specified may 
also have received money income from other sources, 
such as interest, dividends, private pensions or annu- 
ities, or cash contributions from relatives. 

2 The sum of the persons shown on lines numbered 
1-4 exceeds the number in the population by the 
estimated number with income from more than one 
of the specified sources (1-3). The estimates of per- 
sons with income from more than 1 source, developed 
from survey data, are subject to sampling variability 
(which may be relatively large for the smaller esti- 
mates) and to such errors as may result from at- 
tempts to adjust for developments since the sample 
surveys were conducted. They are not entirely 
consistent with those published in the Bulletin for 
periods before 1955 because of the availability of 
some new data and slight changes in methodology. 

* Estimated number of aged persons in the conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


| 


and the Virgin Islands. 

4 Persons with income from more than one of the 
programs listed are counted only once. In addition 
to the programs shown, unemployment insurance 
programs provided benefits for more than 84,000 
aged men and 16,000 aged women in the continental 
United States; workmen’s compensation and tem- 
porary disability insurance programs provided in- 
come for an unknown number. For these 3 programs 
the overlap with other programs cannot be esti- 
mated. 

5 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 
65 and over receiving aid to the blind. Includes 
some 16,000 persons receiving vendor payments for 
medical care but no direct cash payment. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program 
Research on the basis of published and unpublished 
data from the Bureau of the Census and agencies 
administering income-maintenance programs. 








jority, however, were undoubtedly 
among the part-time workers referred 
to above, and some doubtless worked 
full time in December but had low 
earnings or had worked only part of 
the year. 

In all, an estimated 11.4 million 
aged persons had some money in- 
come in December 1956 from employ- 
ment or social insurance or both. 
They represented 77 percent of all 
aged persons. Nine-tenths of the aged 
men and two-thirds of the aged 
women had income from either or 
both of these sources, roughly the 
same proportions as in June 1956 
when employment was _ seasonally 
somewhat higher. 

Of persons in the labor force in 
1956, the percentage unemployed 
continued to be less for the aged 
than for all age groups combined. 
The proportion of unemployed work- 
ers out of a job 15 weeks or longer, 
however, showed the characteristic 
increase with age, averaging 36 per- 
cent for persons aged 65 and over 
and 21 percent for those aged 25-44.° 
In December more than 100,000 aged 
persons were receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits under State or 
Federal laws. Information is not 
available on the proportion who may 
have been receiving retirement bene- 
fits concurrently. 

Beneficiaries under retirement and 
survivor programs made up more 
than 70 percent of all aged persons 
who did not rely primarily on earn- 
ings for their livelihood—a group de- 
fined to include all those without 
earnings plus those with earnings 
who received a payment under a pub- 
lic income-maintenance program. For 
men the corresponding proportion 
was 85 percent and for women 60 
percent. 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries, numbering almost 7 
million in December 1956, constituted 
more than four-fifths of all aged per- 
sons receiving benefits under one or 
more of the social insurance and 
related programs. Beneficiaries of 
the programs for railroad workers 
and for government employees to- 
taled about half a million each. The 
number of aged persons receiving 
pensions or compensation under pro- 








2 Bureau of the Census, ibid. 
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grams for veterans was half again as 
large. In addition, an estimated 230,- 
000 women were supported in whole 
or part by benefits paid to their hus- 
bands under the programs for public 
employees and veterans. More than 
one-fifth of these 2 million persons 
were also receiving old-age and sur: 
vivors insurance benefits. In other 
words, roughly 1 in 16 of the old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
also benefited under another public 
program. Moreover, probably at least 
1 in 6 of the beneficiaries—an estima- 
ted 1.2 million, including aged wives— 
received payments under private pen- 
sion plans. 

Public assistance payments pro- 
vided the main support for about 2 
million aged persons—two-thirds of 
them women—and supplemented so- 
cial insurance benefit checks for 
some 560,000 others who received 
very small benefits or had special 
needs, as for medical care. 

Most of the aged men _ without 
income from employment or social 
insurance were on the public assist- 
ance rolls. It is estimated that only 
some 100,000 were supported entirely 
from other sources or were without 
money income. The number of aged 
women in this situation continued to 
decline in 1956, but there were prob- 
ably still about 1.4 million, most of 
them widows, who were supported by 
their children, in public institutions, 
or living on savings or annuities. 


Women Aged 60-64 


For women the lowered eligibility 
age for old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits (from 65 
to 62) became effective November 
1956. It is estimated that at the end 
of 1956 about 340,000, or one-sixth 
of the 2.1 million women aged 62-64, 
were already on the benefit rolls. 
More than 470,000 women in this 
age group had filed claims by the 
end of December. 

Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the eligibility age for receipt of 
monthly survivor benefits by a widow 
(without children) or dependent par- 
ent was lowered from 65 to 60 years, 
effective September 1954; by Decem- 
ber 1956 almost 28,000 aged 60-64 
were receiving these benefits. Since 
1946, benefits have been payable at 
age 60 to women with 30 or more 


years of service and to disabled em- 
ployees with 10 or more years, but 
the number of women employed in 
the railroad industry is so small that 
there are probably no more than 
1,000-1,500 women annuitants aged 
60-64. 

Retirement programs for public 
employees have characteristically had 
lower eligibility ages than these two 
Federal programs for workers in pri- 
vate industry, but there is at present 
no basis for estimating the total 
number of women aged 60-64 on the 
benefit rolls of public employee pro- 
grams. 

Under the programs for veterans’ 
survivors, it is probable that consid- 
erably more than 100,000 widows and 
dependent mothers aged 60-64 were 
receiving pensions or compensation 
in December 1956. 

Thus it appears that, of the 3.6 
million women aged 60-64 in the 
United States in December 1956, 
those who were direct beneficiaries 
of social insurance and related pro- 
grams must have numbered substan- 
tially more than half a million. In- 
formation is lacking on the extent 
of duplication, but it is probably less 
than that estimated for women aged 
65 and over. 

Employment is, of course, much 
more common among women aged 
60-64 than among older women. In 
December, according to the Bureau 
of the Census estimates, the propor- 
tion of older women in the labor 
force declined for each age group 
over 54, as shown below: 


Age Percent 
5s ies bs dates SWRA AK OES WRN Rees wow 38.0 
NUE 5s i'n a ibialan sce ee dre eer Aloe pecan eae 29.4 
NI 55 sc Sia bod ara sattvatu leialbugiptacain wessate mere nen 17.4 
Cae 2 ROE RI Ene ee ee eee 6.9 


The number of women aged 60-64 
reporting some employment (includ- 
ing unpaid family work) during the 
survey week exceeded 1 million. It 
seems likely, moreover, that propor- 
tionately many more women in this 
age group than in the older ages can 
rely on their husband’s earnings for 
support since at least 55 percent of 
them but only 35 percent of the older 
women were married and living with 
their husbands. 
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Federal Grants to State 


and Local Governments, 
1955-56* 


Federal grants to the States and 
localities during the fiscal year 1955- 
56 continued the upward trend started 
at the end of World War II, with an 
annual rate of increase higher than 
in any of the preceding 5 years ex- 
cept 1952-53. Although grants for 
education decreased somewhat, there 
were increases of varying size in 


 iraapiiapial by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of Commis- 
sioner. 


grants for public assistance and other 
welfare services, employment secur- 
ity administration, health services, 
and all other purposes. As a result, 
total grants increased 10 percent 
from the $3,092 million of 1954-55 
to $3,405 million for 1955-56 (table 1). 

Existing Federal aids to States and 
localities vary considerably in pur- 
pose and financial characteristics. 
The term ‘grants,’ as used here, is 
confined to grants for cooperative 
Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams administered at the State and/ 
or local level and for those programs 
in which the bulk of the funds is 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by purpose, fiscal years 
1934-35 through 1955-56 


{In thousands] 














Potal Employ- 
Fiscal Public ior Health Other Educa- All 
year Annual [assistance ! bene ty | services 3 wollte tion 5 other § 
|} Amount change, te ae Bai 
percent | tration ° 

1934-35 $2,196,577 . $1,257 $1,516 $12,722 |$2,181,082 
1935-36 .___- 995,138 —54.7 $28 ,424 3,068 3 2,117 13 ,322 943,818 
1936-37 __ - 808 ,668 —18.7 143 ,934 11,484 3,089 15,651 621,752 
1937-38 800 , 466 —1.1 216,074 45,939 a 3,655 24,625 494 843 
1938-39____- 1,029 , 557 +-28.6 246,898 62,858 5 3,893 | 25,411 | 675,743 
1939-40 965 ,239 —6§.2 61,439 1 873 4558 25 137 581,001 
1940-41 S858 591 —11.0 a 5 R70 5,078 25 ,620 405 ,984 
1941-42. __- 827 ,478 —3.6 74, 0 29 ,057 5,541 25,811 318 , 467 
1942-43 R50 995 -2.9 36 "480 30,396 | 5 824 26,158 | 356,514 
1943-44___- 806 926 +5.4 fi) 223 8,616 25,644 362,272 
1944-45 864,905 3.6 78 9 670 25,131 307 , 454 
1945-46 840,098 —2.9 : 71,169 13,361 25,341 | 236 ,549 
1946-47 1,187,478 41.3 99 , 252 63,134 98 ,757 31,145 281,359 
1947-48 1,452,644 +-22.3 133,610 55 309 91,958 35,813 417,594 
1948-49 1,814,751 +24.9 140,314 66 646 98 843 36,951 544,100 
1949-50 95, +21.0 207 617 119,158 113,163 38,501 593,617 
1950-51 +2.2 173,838 168,928 192,553 49,123 562,706 
1951-52 13.5 182,894 182,865 114,802 112,003 551 986 
1952-53 +-18.6 197 ,779 168 ,822 114,020 215,205 727 ,323 
1953-54 +-7.3 WV) 136 138 ,042 115,248 203,691 859 331 
1954-55 +4.7 188 898 117,581 141,421 239,444 178 , 369 
1955-56 +1021 298}, O61 133,166 177 , 246 209,135 | 1,203,057 

! Old-age assistance, as to denvendent children, State and Jocal preparation for the White House 


aid to the blind, and, beginning 1950-51, aid to the 
permanently and nods disabled under the Social 
Security Act as amended. 

2 Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ- 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and, after wartime emergency nation- 
alization of State employment services, from Nov. 
16, 1946, to date. 

3 Maternal and child health services and services 
for crippled children under the Social Security Act 

and general public health services from 1935-36 to 

date; from inception of the program through 1948-49, 
emergency maternity and infant care; from inception 
of the program to date: venereal disease, tubercu- 
losis, cancer, and heart disease control, mental health 
activities, hospital survey and construction, and 
water pollution control; and, for 1955-56 emergency 
poliom velitis vaccination program. 

4 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; community war 
service day care for 1942-43; school lunch program 
from 1946-47 ie date; and school milk program be- 
ginning 1954-5 

» Colleges tor agriculture and mechanic arts, voca- 
tional education, education of the blind, and State 
marine schools from 1934-35 to date; emergency 
Office of Education grants from 1935-36 to 1940-41; 
maintenance and operation of schools in certain areas 
from 1946-47 to date; school survey and construction 
in certain areas from 1950-51 to date; and, for 1954-55, 
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Conference on Edueation. 

6 Federal Emergency Relief Administration grants 
from 1934-35 to 1937-38; agricultural experiment 
stations and extension work from 1934-35 to date: 
cooperative projects in marketing from 1947-48 to 
date; forestry cooperation from 1934-35 to date and 
wildlife restoration from 1938-39 to date: supply and 
distribution of farm labor from 1942-43 to 1948-49; 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities under 
sec. 32 of the Act of Aug. 24, 1935, from 1935-36 to 
date; commodities furnished by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from 1949-50 to date; Federal 
annual contributions to public housing authorities 
from 1939-40 to date; regular and emergency highway 
construction from 1934-35 to date; Federal airport 
program from 1947-48 to date; P ubiie Works Admin- 
istrati m era mts, ind liquidation thei eof fr om 1934-35 
through 19 ; wartime publie works from 1941-42 
through 1918 “9 ; community facilities and disaster 
ind emergency relief from 1941-42 to date; civil de- 
fense from 1951-52 to date; slum clearance and urban 
means gry from 1952-53 to date; drought relief 
from 1953-54 to date; and urban planning assistance 
beginning 1955-56 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the Combined Statements of Receipts, Exrpendi- 
tures, and Ralances of the United States Government, 
and other Treasury reports. Grants for part of the 
school lunch program for 1946-47 and for the removal 
of surplus agricultural commodities for 1935-36 
through 1946-47, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


channeled through agencies of State 
and local governments. Emergency 
grants and the value of grants-in- 
kind have been included when they 
conform to this definition. Federal 
aid granted directly to individuals 
and private institutions and reim- 
bursements to State and local govern- 
ments for expenses incurred by them 
as agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment in administering programs pri- 
marily national in character have 
been excluded. Shared revenues have 
also been excluded. 

Grants for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration amounted 
to $1,455 million in the fiscal year 
1955-56, $29 million or 2 percent 
more than the $1,427 million granted 
in 1954-55. The amounts granted for 
each of the four categorical assist- 
ance programs and the percentage 
change from the preceding year are 
shown below. The relative proportion 





Amount 
| (in millions) | Per- 
Program We ete centage 
| change 
| 1955-56 | 1954-55 | 
Old-age assistance ; $928 $920 +0.9 
Aid to the permanently 
and totally dis- | 
abled_ 92 82 +12.2 
Aid to depende nt chil-. 
dren__- 397 388 +2.3 
Aid to the blind___- 38 36 +5.6 





of all public assistance grants repre- 
sented by grants for each of the four 
categorical assistance programs in 
1955-56 remained the same as in 
1954-55: for the aged, 64 percent; 
for the disabled, 6 percent; for de- 
pendent children, 27 percent; and for 
the blind, 3 percent. 

The largest increase (12.2 percent) 
occurred in the youngest of the four 
categorical aid programs—aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
which completed its fifth full year 
in 1955-56. During the year, the 
plans submitted by Florida and Ne- 
braska were approved for Federal 
participation, bringing to 45 the total 
number of approved State plans (and 
of States receiving grants in 1955- 
56). Seven States and Alaska still 
had no federally approved plan in 
this assistance category at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Despite a slight increase from the 
preceding year in the dollar amount 
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granted for each public assistance 
program, their total represents only 
42.7 percent of all Federal grants— 
the lowest proportion since 1940-41. 
This drop is explainable partially in 
terms of the growing importance of 
other continuing grant programs and 
the addition of new grant programs, 
as well as in terms of the changing 
economic conditions and continuing 
expansion of the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program that have 
led to a considerable degree of sta- 
bilization in State public assistance 
outlays. Grants for public assistance 
are the largest made by the Federal 
Government for any one purpose. 
Second in order of dollar magnitude 
are the regular and emergency high- 
way construction grants. From 1950- 
51, when the fourth public assistance 
program was added and assistance 
grants reached the alltime peak per- 
centagewise, grants for public assist- 
ance and highway construction have 
represented the following proportions 
of total Federal grants: 


| Percent of total grants 


Year 
Public Highway 

| assistance | construction 
I ene ed 52.9 7.8 
 § ae < 50.7 18.1 
 - 48.3 18.8 
1953-54......... . 48.7 18.2 
1954-55__..___- anes 46.1 19.3 
es 7 


42.7 21. 


Public assistance grants represented 
79.2 percent of the grants adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1955-56, 
compared with 78.6 percent in 1954— 
55. For the past 3 fiscal years they 
accounted for 98 percent of the Social 
Security Administration grants; the 
remainder was for the three Chil- 
dren’s Bureau grant programs. 

Federal grants for the administra- 
tion of the State unemployment in- 
surance and employment service pro- 
grams amounted to $227 million, 20 
percent more than the $189 million 
of 1954-55. Although these grants, 
like all grants, are made from the 
general funds of the Treasury, they 
have been regarded as coming from 
the portion of the Federal unem- 
ployment tax against which employ- 
ers are not permitted to offset their 
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payments under State unemployment 
insurance laws. Administrative costs 
of the employment security programs 
in the States have never equaled the 
amount of the Federal collections 
(0.3 percent of taxable payrolls). Un- 
der the Employment Security Financ- 
ing Act of 1954 (Public Law No. 567, 
Eighty-third Congress, second ses- 
sion) the excess—up to $200 million 
—of collections over administrative 
costs is appropriated to the Federal 
unemployment account within the un- 
employment trust fund. From the 
fund thus established, States with 
depleted reserves may borrow to help 
pay benefits.1 Amounts in excess of 
$200 million are allocated to the ac- 
counts in the unemployment trust 
fund of the various States in the 
same proportion that their covered 
payrolls bear to the aggregate payroll 
of all States. Such an allocation was 
made on July 1, 1956, of the $33.4 
million above the legal maximum 
paid into the Federal unemployment 
account up to the end of the fiscal 
year 1955-56. 

Grants for health services in 1955- 
56 totaled $133 million, 13.3 percent 
more than the 1954-55 sum but still 
less than in 1953-54. Health grants 
reached an alltime peak of $183 mil- 
lion in 1951-52 and then declined 
each subsequent year through 1954— 
55. In 1955-56, grants under continu- 
ing programs totaled $105 million, 
10.5 percent less than the amounts 
granted for the same programs in 
the preceding fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, a total of $28 million was grant- 
ed in 1955-56 for the emergency 
poliomyelitis vaccination program— 
$24 million under the Poliomyelitis 
Vaccination Assistance Act of 1955 2 
to be used by the States for purchas- 
ing the vaccine and/or for adminis- 
tration and $4 million under the 
general health assistance emergency 
grant authority to aid State health 
departments in the administration of 


1One loan of $3 million to Alaska has 
so far been made. Alaska repaid this 
loan Dec. 28, 1956, but then immediately 
(Jan. 3, 1957) took out another, for $2.6 
million (the legal maximum, based on 
the largest amount paid in benefits in 
any of the 4 preceding quarters). 

2Public Law No. 377, Ejighty-fourth 
Congress, first session. This act has since 
been extended to June 20, 1957. (69 Sta- 
tute 704.) 


the poliomyelitis vaccination pro- 
gram. These two emergency pro- 
grams account for the rise in total 
health grants. Among the continuing 
programs, grants were about the 
same as in 1954-55 for maternal and 
child health services and for control 
of tuberculosis, cancer, and heart 
disease. Grants were lower for hos- 
pital construction (a decline of $18.5 
million or 25 percent) and for con- 
struction of community water-treat- 
ment facilities in defense-impacted 
areas (a program in liquidation). 
They were somewhat higher for gen- 
eral health assistance, crippled chil- 
dren’s services, control of venereal 
disease, and mental health activities. 

Grants for welfare programs other 
than public assistance rose $36 mil- 
lion (25 percent) in 1955-56 to a 
total of $177 million. Vocational re- 
habilitation grants increased 29 per- 
cent to $33 million. The greatest 
growth occurred in the school milk 
grant program, new in 1954-55, which 
more than doubled in 1955-56 to a 
total of $50 million. Grants for the 
other programs in the group remained 
at about the 1954-55 level. Grants 
for health services and for welfare 
services other than public assistance 
together represented 9.1 percent of 
all Federal grants in 1955-56, a 
slightly higher proportion than in 
the 2 preceding fiscal years. 

Education grants amounted to $209 
million in 1955-56, $30 million less 
than in 1954-55. The reduction was 
attributable almost entirely to a de- 
crease of $31 million or 26 percent 
in school construction grants. All 
other education grants either re- 
mained approximately the same or 
increased very slightly. From 1934— 
35 through 1950-51, grants for edu- 
cation ranged from less than 1 per- 
cent to slightly more than 3 percent 
of all Federal grants and averaged 
2.4 percent of the total. In 1951-52 
they increased sharply, both in dollar 
amount and as a percent of the total. 
In that year they formed 4.8 percent 
of total grants; in 1952-53, 7.8 per- 
cent; in 1953-54, 6.9 percent; in 
1954-55, 7.7 percent; and in 1955-56, 
6.1 percent. 

Grants for all other purposes 
totaled $1,203 million in 1955-56, $225 
million or 23 percent more than in 
1954-55. The components of this 
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heterogeneous group, which are ad- 
ministered by half a dozen Federal 
agencies, and the amounts granted 
in recent fiscal years are shown be- 
low. 


Amount (in millions) 


Purpose — 


1955-56 | 1954-55 | 1953-54 
| 
Total $1, 203.1 $978.4 | $859.3 
Agricultural experi- | | 
EEE | 23.7 18.6 | 13.3 
Agricultural extension 43.0 | 38.4 31.5 
Airport construction __| 16.5 8.4 7.5 
Civil defense______--- | 9.6 | 10.5 3.7 
Commodity Credit 
Corporation. __-.-- 91.4; 110.5 | a 
Cooperative market- | 
OSS ee | 2.4 2.2 1.3 
Defense community 
faciiities............] 6 2.4 8.6 
Disaster relief_.....-- 16.2 8.9 1.5 
Drought relief___----- (‘) 4.9 | 4.0 
Forestry cooperation 10.5 | 9.8 | 9.7 
Highway construction 740.0 | 596.7 538.5 
Low-rent public | 
ae 75.0 | 60.9 38.2 
Surplus commodity 
FOMOTGL.....=-~<.«. } 144.7 56.4 154.7 
Urban planning_- 3 7 oe Reese 
Urban renewal__------ } 13.6 33.5 11.6 
Wildlife restoration - --| 15.7 16. 15.1 


_~ 


1 Less then $0.1 million. 


Highway construction grants con- 
tinued in 1955-56 to be the largest 
of the miscellaneous group (61.5 per- 
cent of the total). One new grant 
program appeared in this group— 
urban planning assistance. Under the 
Housing Act of 1954,° these grants 
are made to State planning boards on 
a 50-50 matching basis to provide 
planning assistance to towns with 
populations of less than 25,000 and 
to metropolitan areas or similar ur- 
ban regions in evolving comprehen- 
sive plans for their growth and de- 
velopment. Grants may also be made 
directly to metropolitan area plan- 
ning authorities. 

Per capita grants.—Per capita 
grants are shown in table 2 by State 
and by major purpose. The States 
have been ranked by average 1953-55 
per capita personal income and di- 
vided into high-, middle-, and low- 
income groups. Within each income 
group the States vary widely in per 
capita grants received. Total grants 
received in 1955-56 by the high-in- 
come group, for example, averaged 
$16.58 per capita, but the range was 


3 Public Law No. 560, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, second session (68 Statute 590), sec- 
tion 701. 
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Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and pur- 


pose, fiscal year 1955-56 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Average | Popula- |-———— 
States ranked by per tion 
1953-55 average capita July 1, 
per capita | personal | 1955 (in | 
personal income | income, thou- Total 
| 1953-55 | sands) 
rn ctnemaanl Seo $20.34 
Continental 
United States_- $1,801 164,303 20.42 





High-income group_| 














Delaware 2,470 | 390 17.89 
Connecticut 2,428 | 2,200 | 14.07 
Nevada_.....------- 2,393 | 235} 59.80 
District of Columbia_| 2,284 R57 14.94 
New Jersey. — 2,254 5,324 10.77 
California - 2,212 12,961 23.81 
Illinois 2.201 9,301 15.96 | 
New York-- 2,191 16,021 15.32 | 
Michigan 2,086 7,326 15.14 
Ohio_- . 2,014 8,945 | 13.65 
Massachusetts 2,006 | 4,773 | 18.84 | 
Maryland : 1,975 2,744 14.94 | 
Washington 1,974 | 2,607 25.44 
Rhode Island 1,912 | 817 25.25 
Indiana ___-- 1,870 | 4,329 12.93 
Pennsylvania 1,868 | 10,898 14.34 
Middle-income 
Se Se 40,561 23.02 
W yoming_.- 1,804 312 45.78 | 
Oregon 1,802 1,685 20.35 
Montana 1,788 629 | 33.97 
Wisconsin | 1,752 3,702 | 15.66 
Missouri | 1,745 4,201 31.06 
Colorado. -_- 1,729 1,547 32.89 
Minnesota 1,663 3,190 20.29 
Kansas 1,658 2,060 25.21 
New Hampshire 1,643 553 21.43 
lowa_-__-- 1,597 2,671 | 20.2: 
Arizona __. 1,595 1,007 | 31.19 
Florida. 1,595 3,580 | 21.46 
Nebraska 1,588 1,394 | 24.83 
Texas__- = 1,579 8,748 21.71 
Utah...._. 1,528 797 | 31.08 
Virginia 1,500 | 3,579 | 17.36 
Male..........<.-.. 1,498 | 906 | 24.57 
Low-income group. |...-._---- 34,013 | 27.41 
Oklahoma Nie 1,470 2,210 | 43.29 
Vermont. -- 1,470 370 | 27.98 
Idaho_- 1,463 612 | 30.67 
New Mexico. -_...--- 1,408 793 | 42.16 
Louisiana _- 1,308 2,934 | 36.71 
South Dakota 1,305 683 30.84 
Georgia 1,265 | 3,662 | 25.23 


North Dakota ; 1,265 | 643 | 20.34 


West Virginia 1,260 | 1,984] 23.69 
Tennessee 1,225 | 3,414] 22.15 
Kentucky 1,221 3,011 23.72 
North Carolina 1,191 | 4,344 | 19.60 
Alabama 1,105 3,110 30.30 
South Carolina 1,098 2,308 | 20.18 
Arkansas 1,012 1,802 31.54 
Mississippi 890 | 2,133 26.80 
Territories and 

possessions. ete 3,056 16.55 
Alaska__- eS 209 43.40 
Hawaii_. ea 560 24.91 | 
Puerto Rico__-- : 2,263 | 11.80 
Virgin Islands. __- 24} 34.92 


1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled. 

2 Unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
ice administration. 

3 Maternal and child health services; services for 
crippled children; general public health services; 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
cancer control; mental health activities; hospital 
survey and construction; water pollution control; 
and emergency poliomyelitis vaccination. 

4 Child welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and school lunch and school milk programs. 

5 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo- 
cational education, education of the blind, State 
marine schools, school survey and construction in 
certain areas, and maintenance and operation of 
schools in certain areas. 

6 Agricultural experiment stations and extension 
work, cooperative projects in marketing and com- 
modities donated by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 


Per capita grants 























Employ-| 

Public | ment Other 

assist- | ‘Sdmin. |services 3| Welfare | Mins’ lochers 

ance ! istra- | , |services 4 ” \° — 

tion ? 
$8.7 $1.36 | $0.80] $1.06] $1.25 | $7.19 
8.80 1.37 17 1.05 1.22 | 7.20 
7.12 1.61 55 .87 1.02 | 5.41 
4.52 1.27 81 1.24 96| 9.09 
5.87 1.60 48 .99 1.37 | 3.75 
6.07 3.14 2.91 a 7.02 | 39.97 
4.80 1.17 1.18 95 13 | 6.72 
2.97 1.86 38 .64 | 51 | 4.42 
12.41 1.84 61 .91 2.39 | 5.64 
6.94 1.06 41 .99 51 | 6.06 
6.79 1.98 53 .74 36 | 4.92 
5.84 1.55 56 99 1.00 | 5.21 
6.35 1.09 41 -82 84 | 4.12 
10.47 1.90 . 66 1.06 .48 | 4.27 
3.91 1.32 88 ‘87 3.69 | 4.27 
12.76 1.78 49 1.16 3.05 | 6.22 
7.67 2.52 78 1.02 1.61 | 11.65 
4.36 1.01 43 85 57 | 5.70 
4.62 1.67 61 81 32 | 6.31 
9.59 1.08 | . 86 1.08 1.59 | 8.83 
7.38 2.11 1.05 1.28 2.51 | 31.45 
6.90 1.73 .62 .93 .70 | 9.46 
9.09 1.84 .90 1.09 2.44 | 18.61 
5.93 87 .83 1.22 .39 | 6.42 
17.26 .96 .87 1.01 1.00 | 9.96 
7.70 1.22 .63 .94 2.94 | 9.45 
8.36 1.01 96 1.35 .51 | 8.10 
9.08 .87 1.16 .97 2.57 | 10.56 
5.96 1.93 1.09 1.00 1.41 | 10.05 
7.79 71 61 1.30 .44] 9.40 
9.52 2.22 .52 1.12 2.64 | 15.16 
10.91 1.17 .95 1.11 1.25 | 6.07 
6.77 .80 .93 .97 1.40 | 13.96 
10.57 1.08 .66 90 1.48 | 7.02 
8.29 2.05 | .96 1.02 | 2.70 | 16.06 
3.50 61] 1.26 1.21| 4.58] 6.21 
9.20 1.40} = 1.25 1.12] 1.44] 10.15 
12.27 1.07 | 1.27 1.50} 1.31] 9.99 
23.34 1.20} 99 1.34 | 3.72 | 12.70 
10.34 2.06 | 1.28 1.52 | .76 | 12.02 
8.23 1.96 1.15 1.22} 1.65 | 16.45 
10.12 1.66 .93 1.24} 7.90 | 20.31 
23.21 1.00} 1.40 1.37 .42| 9.31 
8.92 84) 1.05 1.29 | 2.56 | 16.18 
12.96 91} 1.41 1.64] 1.57| 6.73 
7.47 1.20 1.59 1.36 .86 | 16.86 
10.31 .90 1.00 1.50 | 41 | 9.58 
9.52 .99 1.55 1.46 | .94| 7.70 
9.77 .89 1.16 1.26 | .71 | 9.94 
7.52 | 99 1.18 1.43 .60 | 7.88 
13.14] LU 1.36 1.80 1.43 | 11.46 
8.44 1.13 1.23 1.41] .95| 7.02 
12.40 1.22) 1.19} 1.94 1.43 | 13.36 
11.57 | 1.09 1.22 61.7 70 | 10.33 
| } | 

3.19 | 86} 2.02} 1.38] 2.73] 6.38 
8.23 4.78 | 6.17 .79 | 19.22] 4.20 
6.44] 1.28 2.38 | 95 6.29 | 7.57 
1.88 .38 | 1.48 1.53 .33 | 6.20 
6.60 1.63 8.58 | 2.87 | 1.58 | 13.67 

ration, forestry cooperation, removal of surplus 


agricultural commodities, wildlife restoration, an- 
nual contributions to public housing agencies, Fed- 
eral airport program, regular and emergency high- 
way construction, community facilities, disaster and 
emergency relief, slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment, civil defense, drought relief, and urban 
planning assistance. 

7 Includes small amount undistributed, as well as 
civil defense contributions to the Canal Zone. 

Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Fi- 
nances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1956, and 
are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal year. 
Per capita grants are based on estimates by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for the total population, excluding 
Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1955, which 
appear in Current Population Reports, Population 
Estimates, Series P-25, No. 145. Personal income 
data used are from the Survey of Current Business, 
August 1956. 
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more than $49—from $10.77 in New 
Jersey to $59.80 in Nevada. Among 
the low-income group of States, aver- 
age total grants per capita were 


$27.41, with a range of less than $24 
—from $19.60 in North Carolina to 
$43.29 in Oklahoma. In the high- 
income States the range widened by 


Table 3.—-Federal grants to States and localities in relation to personal income 


and State general revenues, 


Total grants to States 


States ranked by 





by State, fiscal year 1955-56 


Grants under programs administered by 
Social Security Administration 





| 
1953-55 average An As As As | 
ver capita aes vercent | maraone | Cercent | AS 
Pe cco cae Amount percent of total Amount | Dercens | of total | percent Per 
(in thou- of State (in thou- of State | of total | capita 
sands) personal general | S8nds) | personal perineal | grants ; 
j ‘Teome | -evenues | ncome | evenues| 
! | 
Total 1 $3 404,839 $1,488,897 | . : 44 $8.90 
Continental Uni ed 
States 3,354,271 1.1 18 | 1,477,382 0.5 8 44 8.99 
High-income group 1,487,793 8 15 650,639 | .3 | 7 44 | 7.25 
Delaware 6,976 a 10 1,983 | PP 3 28 5.08 
Connecticut 30,963 6 12 13,341 | 2 | ; 43 6.06 
Nevada 14,053 2.5 28 1,610 | 2 3 | 11 6.85 
District of Columbisa_- 12,807 | 6 2) 4,645 | hc 36} 5.42 
New Jersey-- 57,364 5 | 15 | 16, 284 | gi 4 | 28 3.06 
California 308 , 560 1.0 15 162,314 | 6 8 53 12.52 
Illinois... ----- 148,404 | oa 18 | 65,492 | 3 | 8 44 7.04 
New York-- 245,501 | BC 15 | 109,824 | 3 7 | 45 6.86 
Michigan__ 110,950 | ag 11 | 43,810 | i 4 39 5.98 
Ohio_- ; 122,057 | aa 15 | 57,903 | ss 7 | 47} 6.47 
Massachusetts 89,910 9 | 7] 50,613 | 5 | 10 | 56 10.60 
Maryland - 41,007 8 13 | 11,470 | | 4 | 28 4.18 
Washington : 66,328 1.3 | 15 | 33,773 | 7 | 8 | 51 12.95 
Rhode Island_- 20,630 1.3 | 25 6,518 | 4 | 8 | 32| 7.98 
Indiana__- 55,980 | a | 15 | 19,366 a) 5 | 35 | 4.47 
Pennsylvania...___. 156,302 | 8 | 17 | 51,692 | ‘2 | 6 | 33 4.7 
Middle-income group... 933 ,845 1.4 20 | 397,867 | 6 | 9 | 43) 9.81 
Wyo: .-.-2.52.---.~. 14, 284 2.6 | 21 | 2,490 | 5 | 4 | 17 | 7.98 
Oregon. -- ae : 34,282 Be 5 | 11,925 | 4 | 5 | 35 | 7.08 
Montana. . | 21,367 1.8 | 24 | 5,998 | 5 | ol 28 9.54 
Wisconsin 57,961 9 | 14} 22,648 | 3 | 5 | 39 | 6.12 
Missouri 130,496 7 33 | 73,361 | 1.0 | 19 | 56 | 17.46 
Colorado-_. Z 50,884 1.9 | 23 | 27,814 1.0 | 12 | 55 7.98 
Minnesota a 64,738 2 16 | 27 ,334 5 7 | 42 | 8.57 
Kansas - ; 51,939 1.5 | 22} 19,127 | 6 | 8 | 37 | 9.28 
New Hampshire- 11,852 | 1.2 | 24 3,435 4 | Z| 29 | 6.21 
lowa a 54,095 1.3 | 17 | 21,434 5 | 7 | 40 | 8.02 
Arizona... 31,405 | 2.0 | 21 | 9,736 | 6 | 7] 31 9.67 
Florida 76,827 1.3 17| 39,770 | ca 9 | 52] 11.1 
Nebraska_.- 34,607 1.6 26 | 9,713 5 | f 28 6.97 
Texas 189,943 1.3 20 | 94,024 | ay 10 | 50 | = 10.75 
Utah 24.770 2.0 24 6,991 | 6 | 7 | 28 | 8.77 
Virginia 62,135 1.1 20 | 13,460 | 2 22 3.76 
Maine.-- 22,259 1.5 22 | 8,606 6 | 9 39 9.50 
| j 
Low-income group 932 , 239 2.2 23 428 ,875 | 1.0 | 11 | 46 12.61 
Oklahoma ee 95,663 | 2.9 28 | 52,192 | 1.6 | 15 | 55 23.62 
Vermont--- 10,352 | 1.8 23 | 4,053 | 7 | 9 39 10.95 
Idaho___- 18,769 | 2.1 22 | 5,310 | .6 | 6 | 23] 8.68 
New Mexico 33,432 2.9 21 | 8,340 | +e 5 | 25 10.52 
Louisiana__-____-- 107,719 2s 19 68, 935 1.8 | 12 | 64 23. 50 
South Dakota 21,062 2.5 25 | 6,356 | en ‘Ae 30 9.31 
Georgia. __- 92,378 1.9 23 | 48,590 | 1.0 | 12 | 53 13.27 
North Dakota 18,867 2.1 19 | 5,055 6 | 5 27 | 7.86 
West Virginia__- 46,993 1.8 24 | 21,087 8 | 11 |} 45 | 10.63 
Tennessee _______- 75,625 | 1.8} 23 | 33,523 a 10 | 44 | 9.82 
Kentucky ------ 71,434 1.9 29 | 30,421 a 12 | 43 | 10.10 
North Carolina__ 85,128 | 1.6 18 | 34,109 6 | 7 | 40 | 7.85 
eS 94,242 | 2.6 28 | 42,034 1.1 12 | 45 | 13.52 
South Carolina_..____- 46,583 | 1.8 | 19 | 20,324 8 | S 44} 8.81 
Askansne.......;......- 56,828 | 3.0 | 32} 23,025 1.2 13 41 |} 12.78 
Mississippi_.-.-.-------- | 57,165 2.8 | 26 | 25/522 1.3 | 12 45 | 11.97 
Territories and posses- | | 
RRR 2 oe a a i) a oe iP tt ee eee 23 B97 
J 9,070 |__- | Ot aie RPMS | 22 9.64 
LE Se 13,947 |- Se Ss Beers 28 | 7.04 
Puerto Rico_.___-__-_-- - | | rs er | 20 2.30 
Virgin Islands-_-......-- a ene Cae 41 14.33 





1 Ineludes small amount undistributed, as well as 
civil defense contributions to the Canal Zone. 

2 General revenue data for the District of Colum- 
bia for 1955-56 not yet available. 

Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Fi- 
nances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1956, and 
are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal year. 
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Personal income data are for calendar year 1955 and 
are from the Survey of Current Business, August 1956. 
State general revenue data are for the fiscal year 1956 
and are from the Summary of State Government 
Finances in 1956 (Bureau of the Census). Per capita 
grants are based on estimates by the Bureau of the 
Census for the total population, excluding the Armed 
Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1955. 


about $10 from the $39 of the pre. 
ceding year, while in the low-income 
group the range increased by about 
50 cents. For the middle-income 
group, average total grants per capita 
rose from $21.56 in 1954-55 to $23.02 
in 1955-56. Here, too, the range 
widened; it was $30.17 in 1955-56 
(from $15.66 in Wisconsin to $45.78 
in Wyoming), compared with $23.84 
in 1954-55 (from $13.41 in Wisconsin 
to $37.25 in Wyoming). 

Both the total grants and those for 
public assistance, health, other wel- 
fare services, and education tend to 
vary inversely with per capita per- 
sonal income. In general, the grants 
average somewhat higher per capita 
in the low-income States than in the 
middle-income group, and higher in 
the middle-income States than in 
those of the high-income range. In 
many of the programs the grant-in- 
aid formula for distribution of Fed- 
eral funds is designed to achieve at 
least a minimum degree of equaliza- 
tion in the program among all States. 
In 1955-56, as in previous years, there 
was an observable tendency for per 
capita grants for employment secu- 
rity administration to vary in direct 
relationship to State per capita in- 
come. The “all other” category, in- 
cluding as it does grants for activities 
at least partly concentrated in urban 
and suburban areas as well as exclu- 
sively rural programs, cannot be an- 
alyzed on the basis of income and 
population relationships. 

Grants for many purposes are 
higher per capita in the sparsely pop- 
ulated “public land” States than in 
other States as a result of the opera- 
tion of minimum allotment provisions 
and certain allocation formulas. In 
Nevada, for example, which ranked 
third highest in terms of per capita 
income and where grants amounted 
to $59.80 per capita, in comparison 
with $20.42 for the continental United 
States, 57.0 percent of total grants 
to the State went for highway con- 
struction. Wyoming, first in the mid- 
dle-income group, received $45.78 per 
capita in grants, and 59.9 percent of 
the grants was for highways. New 
Mexico, fourth among the 16 low- 
income States, received $42.16 per 
capita in grants. Of this total, 34.5 
percent was for highways and 24.0 
percent for public assistance. The 
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situation was similar in other West- 
ern States. 

Total grants per capita are also 
significantly high in States that 
spend relatively large sums from 
State and local funds for their pub- 
lic assistance programs, because of 
the Federal matching requirement in 
the Social Security Act. Oklahoma, 
for example, with total per capita 
grants of $43.29, received 53.9 per- 
cent of its total grants for public 
assistance. More than 63 percent of 
total grants to Louisiana went for 
public assistance; total grants per 
capita were $36.71. In 1954-55, how- 
ever, grants for public assistance 
were 57.7 percent and 68.5 percent 
of total grants in these two States, 
and grants per capita were $39.91 
and $32.66, respectively. 

In 1955-56, total grants per capita 
were slightly higher for the Terri- 
tories and possessions, taken as a 
group, than in 1954-55 ($16.55 com- 
pared with $14.24). The average for 
the group, however, continued to be 
less than per capita total grants for 
the continental United States, mainly 
because of the significantly low per 
capita grants to Puerto Rico—the 
most populous of the Territories and 
possessions. These low per capita 
grants are occasioned, in turn, by 
the fact that the maximums on indi- 
vidual assistance payments in which 
the Federal Government will share 
and the Federal share of the pay- 
ments are lower for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands than for the 
States; in addition there is an over- 
all dollar maximum on the Federal 
payment to these possessions. 

Relation to personal income.—Total 
grants to State and local governments 
as a percent of personal income re- 
ceived and of total State general 
revenues tend to be higher, on the 
average, in States with low per cap- 
ita income (table 3). These percent- 
ages are also high in the sparsely 
populated public land States and the 
States that make relatively heavy 
expenditures for public assistance. 
Federal grants represented 1.1 per- 
cent of personal income for the con- 
tinental United States and 18.0 per- 
cent of State general revenues. 
Grants to State and local govern- 
ments are presented here as percent- 
ages of total State general revenues, 
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but they would be more meaningfully 
related to combined State and local 
general revenues. There is available, 
however, no complete and consistent 
series for recent years on total local 
government revenues, by State. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration totaled $1,489 
million in 1955-56—$33 million or 
2.3 percent more than the $1,456 mil- 
lion of 1954-55 and $22 million or 1.5 
percent more than the sums granted 
in 1953-54. They represented 43.7 
percent of all Federal grants, com- 
pared with 47.1 percent in the fiscal 
year 1954-55 and exactly half the 
total in 1953-54. These grants, on 
the average, equaled 0.5 percent of 
personal income in the continental 
United States and 8.0 percent of 
State general revenues. Here, too, 
the proportion tended to be larger 
in States with low per capita income. 
The percentage that Social Security 
Administration grants were of total 
grants varied only slightly among the 
three income groups of States, al- 
though State-by-State variation was 
considerably wider—ranging from 11 
percent for Nevada in the high-in- 
come group to 64 percent for Louisi- 
ana in the low-income group. For the 
Territories and possessions, Social Se- 
curity Administration grants consti- 
tuted 23 percent of all grants and 
amounted to $3.77 per capita, com- 
pared with $8.99 for the continental 
United States. 


$$$ —__— 


Expenditures for 
Assistance Payments from 
State-Local Funds, 
1955-56* 


For the country as a whole, State 
and local fiscal effort to support pub- 
lic assistance in the fiscal year 1955- 
56 was about the same as it was a 
year earlier. The concept of fiscal 
effort used in the following analysis 
is a measure of the relationship be- 
tween the expenditures for public as- 
sistance payments from State and 
local funds and personal income. 
Nationally, the State and local share 


*Prepared by Frank J. Hanmer, Divi- 
sion of Program Statistics and Analysis, 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 


of assistance payments for 1955-56 
amounted to 46 cents per $100 of 
personal income, compared with 47 
cents per $100 of personal income in 
the preceding year (table 1).1 This 
insignificant shift in fiscal effort for 
the United States resulted from a 
slightly higher percentage increase in 
personal income than in assistance 
payments from State-local funds. 

Expenditures for assistance pay- 
ments from State and local funds 
rose moderately in the fiscal year 
1955-56, mainly as a result of higher 
assistance standards in each of the 
five public assistance programs. The 
increase of 3.8 percent in the non- 
Federal share of assistance payments 
for the United States represented an 
increase of $52.3 million. Underlying 
the total change in expenditures from 
State and local funds, however, was 
a rise of $68.7 million for the four 
federally aided categories and a de- 
cline of $16.4 million for general as- 
sistance, which is financed entirely 
from State and local funds. Despite 
higher average payments to recipi- 
ents of general assistance, annual ex- 
penditures for that program dropped 
because of a 14-percent decline in the 
number of individuals receiving as- 
sistance. 

Personal income for the year also 
rose moderately, but the percentage 
increase was Slightly greater than 
that in assistance expenditures from 
State and local funds. The 6.5-per- 
cent rise pushed the total personal 
income for the United States to a 
new high of $304.3 billion in 1955. 

All but four States shared in the 
increase in total personal income that 
occurred between 1954 and 1955 
(table 2). Percentage changes in in- 
come were much greater for the 
States with increases, moreover, than 
for those with declines. Shifts 
amounted to 5 percent or more in 
only two of the States with decreases 
but in 40 of the States with increases. 
North Dakota experienced the largest 
rise in personal income (16.1 per- 


1In this note, assistance expenditures 
for the fiscal years 1954-55 and 1955-56 
are related to personal income for the 
calendar years 1954 and 1955, respectively. 
Since income data for Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands are not available, 
totals represent data for the continental 
United States and Hawaii. 
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cent) and was one of nine States 
with a gain of at least 10 percent. 
In the fiscal year 1955-56, 36 
States—7 out of every 10—raised 
their outlay from State and local 
funds to meet the cost of assistance 
payments. These increases from the 
preceding year were usually smaller 
percentagewise, however, than those 
in personal income; almost two- 


thirds of the 36 jurisdictions with 
increases from 1954-55 in the non- 
Federal share of assistance payments 
raised expenditures from State-local 
funds less than 5 percent. Relatively 
large increases occurred, however, in 
Alabama and the State of Washing- 
ton. Expenditures from State-local 
funds went up 50 percent in Alabama, 
where program liberalizations—insti- 


Table 1.—Expenditures for public assistance payments from State and local 
funds in relation to personal income and amount expended per inhabitant, 


by State, 1955-56 ! 





Percentage change in 














Expenditures from State and local funds 
for assistance 

















Expendi- | Per $100 of personal income 
. | NN i a ee 
State | Personal State | | Per 
| income, and local | Percentage | inhabi- 
| 1955 funds for | | | change, tant, 
from 1954 | assistance, | 1954-55 1955-56 | 1955-56 | 1955-56 
1955-56 | | from 
from 1954-55 | | 1954-55 
| | 
United States 2___._________| +6.5 | +3.8 | $0.47 | $0. 46 | —2.1 | $8.53 
a eae +13.4 +49.6 | <8) .37 | +32.1 4.50 
cee ee +6.9 | +3.0 44 .42 —4.5 | 6.89 
0 eee +7.4 —.4 .46 -42 —8.7 | 4.54 
SES SRR Re ees +8.4 | +2.3 .69 .65 —5.8 14.78 
I +8.3 +13.2 1.55 1.62 +4.5 | 28.57 
Connecticut +6.6 +7.7 40 .40 3+1.0 9.92 
Delaware _---_- pte ete ee +10.0 +2.7 Re yj .16 —5.9 3.94 
District of Columbia_ +6.5 +.7 Bf 16 —5.9 3.72 
eee | +10.9 43.4 34 31 —8.8 5.40 
Se ee PO +10.5 +4.9 44 41 —6.8 5.58 
oo ee ee aul +6.8 +1.6 -40 38 —5.0 7.09 
Idaho 4. oi +3.9 +.2 51 .49 —3.9 7.19 
Illinois. ____- —_ +6.1 | +3.9 .47 46 | —2.1 10.27 
eae +7.6 | -1.9 25 .22 | —12.0 | 4.25 
_ eee ates me —5.3 | +1.7 .49 .53 +8.2 8.22 
Rae ee ee ee —.5 +3.2 .58 61 +5.2 9.98 
J eee +3.7 +1.3 32 31 —3.1 3.89 
Louisiana. ._-.........- : +4.5 +13.8 -96 1.05 +9.4 13.98 
SS ee +10.7 —.8 .57 51 —10.5 8.11 
Maryland_____- cf +7.6 —2.3 15 14 —6.7 2.78 
Massachusetts--.........-...-- +5.9 2.0 .83 .80 —3.6 16.04 
PERN Fitcoc be ote sen cess +10.3 —1. .43 .39 —9.3 8.41 
oo a er +4.4 +6.0 my | Bi +1.4 12.20 
TR +11.4 +6.9 .37 36 —2.7 3.43 
_ |. a eee +7.0 +.1 56 .52 —7.1 9.57 
0” eae +8.0 —3.6 .68 .60 —11.8 11.06 
| aes —4.0 +8.4 .36 -40 +11.1 6.27 
SE Sa ees +13.0 +9.6 .34 .33 —2.9 8.40 
New Hampshire---._.......__- +7.2 +3.4 45 .43 —4.4 7.46 
ae ony eae ee +5.9 +4.1 -20 .19 —5.0 4.36 
ok ee +5.3 —10.1 41 .35 —14.6 4.95 
eee +6.1 +2.3 -47 .46 —2.1 10.27 
North Carolina.--.........-.-- +8.3 +5.7 . 26 25 —3.8 3.18 
North Dakote.................. +16.1 +17.5 .67 -67 3+1.3 9.27 
OS ee ee eee +7.1 —3.7 .43 .38 —11.6 7.89 
ee EE eee +5.3 +16.7 1.20 1.33 +10.8 20.40 
CS re +6.4 —3.7 .62 - 56 —9.7 10.32 
oo, ee +5.5 —5.4 -32 .29 —9.4 5.35 
SS DS ee +5.1 +.3 .63 -60 —4.8 11.38 
South Carolina...............-- +6.9 +2.0 .29 .28 —3.4 3.11 
South Dakota............-.-..- —5.7 +3.0 -49 .54 +10.2 6.77 
RE Aaa te ae +6.2 —7.6 .33 . 28 —15.2 3.56 
OS ee ee ee eee +6.1 +8.9 .29 .30 +3.4 4.88 
LL cmeee +8.0 —3.8 . 64 57 —10.9 9.02 
ae ore: +6.0 +.2 .43 .41 —4.7 6.14 
J ee ni teeianS eae +5.8 +1.3 .10 -10 3 —4.4 1.51 
NS +4.4 +36.5 .78 1.02 +30.8 20. 54 
ke. +5.6 —7.1 41 . 36 —12.2 4.56 
ot ee St +5.7 —.6 57 53 —7.0 9.47 
EE Oe +2.1 +1.8 45 45 $’—.2 7.96 
1 Expenditures are for fiscal years 1954-55 and Virgin Islands not available. 
1955-56 and exclude amounts spent for administra- 3 Computed from unrounded ratios. 
tion; they are related respectively to personal income ‘ Reporting of general assistance expenditures 


for calendar years 1954 and 1955. 
? Data on income for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
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incomplete. 


Table 2.—Number of States with spec- 
ified change in personal income and 
in expenditures for public assistance 
from State and local funds, 1955-56 
from 1954-55 | 


Assistance 


| 
} 
| Personal | expenditures 
| income | from State 
Percentage | | and local funds 
change we mene Eee, ee 
| 
In- De- In- | De- 
creases | creases | creases | creases 





Total number | 


of States___} 46 4 | 36 | 14 
Te 1 | 1 | 14 | 6 
St ae 5 | 1 9 4 
pe, ee 31 | 2 | 7 3 
ge oe | 8 | 0 2 1 
15.0-19.9.-_---._- 1 | 0 | 2 
20.0 or more - - --| 0 | 0 2 | 

} 
Mean percentage 
change__.----| +6.5 |..--.--- 5) ae 
Median percent- | 
age change ---_| 5 | ae bcceuces 


1 Expenditures are for fiscal years 1954-55 and 
1955-56 and exclude amounts spent for adminis- 
tration; they are related respectively to personal 
income for calendar years 1954 and 1955. 


tuted in May 1955 as a result of leg- 
islation—brought a large increase in 
the number of recipients, especially 
in old-age assistance. State-local ex- 
penditures in Washington went up 37 
percent when the State’s comprehen- 
sive medical care program was trans- 
ferred from the health department 
to the Department of Public Assist- 
ance; had it not been for this trans- 
fer, assistance expenditures from 
State-local funds would have declined. 
Among the 14 States that expended 
less from State and local funds than 
in 1954-55, percentage changes were 
small (less than 5 percent in 10 of 
these States). The largest relative 
decline in State-local funds (10 per- 
cent) occurred in New Mexico, where 
earmarked revenues proved inade- 
quate to finance the non-Federal 
share of assistance. 

Largely as a result of greater in- 
creases in personal income than in 
assistance expenditures from State- 
local funds, three-fourths of the 
States made less effort to finance 
public assistance in 1955-56 than in 
the preceding year. Of the 37 States 
with reduced effort in 1955-56, for 
example, 23 States spent more and 
14 States spent less from State and 
local revenues to make payments to 
assistance recipients. In contrast, 13 
States made greater effort to support 
public assistance during the year; 
increases in assistance expenditures 
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Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance payments from State and 
local funds in relation to personal income, by State, fiscal year 1955-56 
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in these States were accompanied by 
a smaller rise in personal income in 
nine States and a decline in personal 
income in four States. 

Shifts in fiscal effort from 1954-55 
to 1955-56 left the States in much 
the same relative positions when they 
are ranked each year according to 
the ratio of assistance expenditures 
from State-local funds to personal 
income. Eleven of the 12 States with 
the highest fiscal effort and 11 of the 
12 States with the lowest fiscal effort 
were the same in both years. More- 
over, only three States changed their 
rank by more than four places. Ala- 
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RANK IN 
1955 PER PERCENT OF 1955 PERSONAL INCOME 
CAPITA 60 0.5 10 iS 20 
INCOME = 
US. AVERAGE | | 
COLO. 21 ' 
OKLA 36 | 
LA 40 
WASH 13 
MASS 10 : | | 
MINN 25 
N DAK 39 
CALIF 6 } | 
KANS 27 
MONT 17 
RI 14 
UTAH 32 | 
OREG 18 
S. DAK 44 
wis 20 | 
1OWA 30 
MO 19 
MAINE 29 | 
IDAHO 37 
WL 8 
N.Y 7 
wy0 22 
NH 23 
ARIZ 30 | 
ARK 49 
GA 40 
vt 34 | 
CONN 2 
NEBR 33 | 
MICH 93 | | 
OHIO vt 
HAWA!! 24 | 
ALA 47 
MISS 50 
w VA 42 | 
N. MEX 38 
NEV 3 
FLA 26 
KY 45 
TEX 28 
PA 15 
TENN 43 
sc 48 
NC 46 
INO. 16 
NJ 5 
0c 4 
DEL ' 
MO 12 
VA 34 























bama’s shift from forty-third place 
in 1954-55 to thirty-third in 1955-56 
was the most substantial change in 
rank. 

The individual States continued to 
vary widely in 1955-56 in the effort 
they made to finance public assist- 
ance payments. Assistance expendi- 
tures per $100 of personal income, 
for example, ranged from 10 cents 
in Virginia to $1.62 in Colorado. 
Colorado was one of four States that 
spent 90 cents or more from State 
and local funds per $100 of personal 
income. Almost two-thirds of the 
States, however, used less than 50 


cents for public assistance out oi 
every $100 of personal income. The 
States are grouped below accoriing 
to the amount spent for assistance 
from State and local funds per $100 
of personal income. 


Ri Re SP QIN on a cig wdunZanwmececmes 10 
ON So sca Sceks cucmencunnnudeawawan 22 
CGPI 2a Shc cdiddiediadieedenstlaee 12 
Ce ies a oka 05 ciehute asdneeseewdonds 2 
ee + 


Per capita income is an extremely 
important factor in determining a 
State’s ability to finance the non- 
Federal share of public assistance. 
A high-income State and a low-income 
State, each making approximately 
the same fiscal effort, will have vast- 
ly different amounts per inhabitant 
available for expenditure. Thus the 
low-income State of South Dakota, 
where fiscal effort exceeded that of 
New York, spent only $6.77 per in- 
habitant; New York, with less fiscal 
effort, spent $10.27. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the variation among 
the States in fiscal effort and in the 
per inhabitant amount spent from 
State and local funds. The chart 
also gives the relative position of the 
States when ranked from high to 
low in per capita income. 


I 


Adoptions in 1955* 


Adoption petitions for about 93,000 
children were filed in courts in the 
United States during 1955 — about 
3,000 more than the number filed in 
1953. The 1955 estimate is based on 
reports made to the Children’s Bu- 
reau by 39 State public welfare agen- 
cies, and the 1953 estimate on reports 
from 37. 

The data in the reports were ob- 
tained by the 39 States either 
through the voluntary cooperation of 
the courts or under provisions of 
State law requiring reports from the 
courts. Thirty-one of the States re- 
porting in 1955 submitted the detail 
requested about the characteristics 
of the adoptions, and their reports 





*Prepared by Henry C. Lajewski, Divi- 
sion of Research, Children’s Bureau. See 
the report, Adoptions in the United States 
and its Territories, 1955 (Children’s Bureau 
Statistical Series, No. 39), 1957. 
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were the basis of this analysis ex- 
cept where otherwise noted. 

It is important, in considering the 
significance of adoption statistics, to 
distinguish between children adopted 
py stepparents or relatives and chil- 
dren adopted by persons not related 
to them. In the reporting States in 
previous years about half the adop- 
tions have been made by persons not 
related to the child. In 1955 this 
situation was the same; stepparents 
filed about 36 percent of all petitions, 
other relatives filed 11 percent, the 
child’s own parents, 1 percent,! and 
persons not related to the child filed 
the remaining 52 percent. Because 
adoptions by nonrelated persons are 
of the greatest social significance, the 
data available on them are presented 
in some detail below. 

The auspices under which a child 
is placed for adoption—whether he 
is placed by a recognized social agen- 
cy or independently without the par- 
ticipation of a social welfare agency 
in the process—are also important. 
About 2 out of every 5 children for 
whom adoption petitions were filed 
in 1955, however, did not need place- 
ment because they were already in 
the homes of stepparents or other 
relatives who filed petitions for their 
adoption. More than half of the re- 
maining 60 percent were placed in- 
dependently, and fewer than half by 
social welfare agencies; of the for- 
mer, many were adopted by relatives. 


Adoptions by Nonrelatives 


The States providing detailed in- 
formation answered the following 
questions about the 52 percent of 
the children for whom adoption peti- 
tions were filed by persons not re- 
lated to the child. What was the birth 
status? Who placed them for adop- 
tion? How old were they when the 
adoption petitions were filed? How 
were they distributed racially? 

The reports show that 73 percent 
of these children were born out of 
wedlock; the mother may have been 
married or unmarried. Of the 27 
percent who were born in wedlock, 
12 percent had divorced parents, 6 
percent had parents who were living 

1In some instances parents have pre- 
viously lest their parental rights and can 


regain them only through adoption pro- 
ceedings. 
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together, and about 4 percent were 
children who had lost one or both 
parents through death. For about 5 
percent the parental status was un- 
known, but the available data indi- 
cate that most of them were children 
whose parents were divorced or who 
had lost one or both parents. 

Fifty-six percent of the children 
adopted by nonrelated petitioners 
were placed by public or voluntary 
agencies; nearly 3 out of 5 in this 
group were placed by voluntary agen- 
cies.2. Of the remaining 44 percent, 
almost half (21 percent) were placed 
by parents or relatives and the others 
placed independently by other per- 
sons. 

The ages of the children at the 
time they were placed in adoptive 
homes of nonrelated petitioners dur- 
ing 1955 were not reported. Data are 
available, however, on their ages at 
the time the petition for adoption 
was filed, and they indicate a median 
age of 14.7 months. The median age 
for children for whom relatives filed 
adoption petitions was much higher 
—7.0 years. It is also lower by 2.3 
months than the median age reported 
in 1951 by the 24 States reporting 
comparable data for both years. 

Most of the children adopted are 
white. In 1955, 93 percent of those 
adopted by unrelated persons were 
white, and the proportion was similar 
among all children for whom adop- 
tion petitions were filed. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the propor- 
tion adopted by relatives other than 
stepparents was larger for nonwhite 
children (25 percent) than for white 
children (10 percent). 


Placement 


Although placement was not neces- 
sary for all children for whom adop- 
tion petitions were filed, it was re- 
quired for 3 out of every 5. About 
these children the reporting States 
provided data to answer the follow- 
ing questions: By whom were they 
placed? Did they differ in charac- 
teristics according to the type of 
placement made? To what extent 


2 Data on placement of all children for 
whom petitions were filed indicates that 
a majority were placed independently. 
Most of those for whom petitions were 
filed by nonrelatives, however, were placed 
by social agencies. 


did social agencies place children? 
Were all independent placements 
with unrelated persons? 

Social welfare agencies placed 49 
percent of all children for whom 
placement for adoption was neces- 
sary; voluntary agencies made 29 
percent of the placements and public 
agencies 20 percent. Because adop- 
tion by relatives usually can be ar- 
ranged within a family, without agen- 
cy help, almost all (99 percent) of 
the placements in 1955 made by so- 
cial welfare agencies were with non- 
related persons. Most of these chil- 
dren had been born out of wedlock. 
The 21 percent born in wedlock were 
placed for adoption because of the 
death, divorce, or separation of par- 
ents or for other causes. Almost a 
third of the children placed by pub- 
lic social agencies and about a tenth 
of those placed by voluntary agen- 
cies had been born in wedlock. Most 
of them were children whose parents 
were divorced. 

The average age at which children 
were placed in adoptive homes by 
social welfare agencies was 5.0 
months. At the time of placement 
the children placed by public agen- 
cies were older on the average (10.0 
months) than those placed by pri- 
vate agencies (3.5 months). This wide 
difference is partly explained by the 
fact that a larger proportion of the 
children placed by the public agen- 
cies were born in wedlock and be- 
came the subject of adoption peti- 
tions after the death or divorce of 
their parents. 


One reason for the early age at 
which voluntary agencies made place- 
ments is the recent emphasis on early 
placement. In 24 States reporting 
comparable data for 1951 and 1955, 
children placed in 1951 for adoption 
by voluntary agencies were aged 5.2 
months, on the average, and those 
placed in 1955 had an average age 
of 3.3 months. The median age of 
children placed by public agencies in 
these 24 States remained relatively 
constant; it was 11.4 months in 1951 
and 11.6 months in 1955. 


The age at time of petition reflects 
the variations in age at which the 
children were made available for 
adoption, agency policies and prac- 
tices concerning probationary periods 
before the final petition is filed, and 
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Table 1.—Children for whom adoption petitions were filed: Percentage distri- 
bution by type of placement, 31 States reporting completely, 1955 ' 


—— 


Number of 
| children 
on | named in 
State | adoption 
petitions 
| filed 
} 


Total 


Total, 31 States reporting | 


completely 3____-- 4 36,528 29 
SII io 52 aeeel 568 | 27 
Connecticut icnk dike ama 1,170 | 35 
Delaware ___- DES 185 | 50 
District of Columbia__.----- vee) 504 | 3! 
RN A = 2,063 
Cie Se a 1,419 | 15 
Hawaii... ye eee : a 611 10 
SSS ee ee ee ee 2,972 | 31 
Sn ee ee 1,767 2 
Kentucky 903 | 30 
Louisiana Pa ia asia ts | 1,017 | 32 
| ae : cial 881 | 100 
ree ee | 1,616 49 
Missouri ®.........- sacnan | 1,666 | 33 
Nevada__- , : oF cell 191 | 9 
New Hampshire_-. 3 312 | 48 
New Mexico-. sine é 673 | 14 
North Carolina oe —_ 1,378 | 39 
North Dakota_-____-- : 252 | 42 
Oregon. ---- aeer 1,649 15 

| 
Puerto Rico : kak } 190 | 
Rhode Island____-- ——— 351 | 28 
South Dakota = } 347 | 27 
Tennessee §___ = 7 inn 1,040 | 39 
Texas ict 6,399 | 27 
Utah. -- 528 31 
Vermont 285 47 
Virgin Islands . , 7 
Virginia a : 1,794 | 30 
Washington 6 2,158 28 
Wisconsin & : 1,617 | 45 


! Reporting period represents the calendar year 
ended Dee. 31, 1955, with the following exceptions: 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Rhode Island reported for year 
ended June 30, 1955, and Texas for year ended Aug. 
31, 1955. 

2 Based on data for children for whom type of 
placement was reported. 

3 States ‘reporting completely” are those whose 
reports include data for 90 percent or more of the 
children for whom adoption petitions were filed. 

‘An estimated 93,000 children were named in 
adoption petitions filed throughout the United 
States. This estimate is based on reports from 39 
States. In addition to the States listed in the table 


statutory provisions on adoption. 
Generally, there is about a 12-month 
interval between placement and fil- 
ing of the petition for adoption of 
children placed by social agencies. 
For children placed by public agen- 
cies in 1955 the median age was 21.6 
months at the time of petition, and 
for those placed by voluntary agen- 
cies it was 15.1 months. 

White children predominate among 
those placed by social agencies. Pri- 
vate agencies placed 60 percent of 
the white children, and public agen- 
cies placed 58 percent of the nonwhite 
children. 

Children requiring placement in 
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Percentage distribution * 











Agency | Independent 
placement | placement 
| <_< iE ek aaa ae a No 
} . place- 
| | ; Bs sal | ment 
a oe PS ke a ee 
Public |Private| Total jor other ™) 
gfe: others | 
| | re la- | | 
| tives | 
ee ee Leese ee mae _ 
| | | | | 
12 | 17 31 | 19 12 40 
| 2 32| 25 7 | 41 
12 23 26 13 | 13 | 39 
| 7 | 43 | 12 il 1 | 38 
13 | 22 | 31 | 28 3 34 
: 15 | 53 | 18 35 | 32 
8 | 7 | 53 | 38 15 32 
6 | 4 43 34 9 47 
23 8 32 | 26 6 37 
5 19 , 1 29 47 
20 10 42 34 8 | 28 
|} 9 23 29|.......| 29! 39 
54 46 | Saas San 
8 41 11 | 8 | 3 40 
25 8 | 29 | 22 | 7 38 
5 4 63 57 | 6 23 
23 25 | 26 21 5 26 
8 6 5O 32 18 36 
28 ll 18 | 18 43 
1 41 16 13 3 42 
15 39 8 | 31 46 
4 (7) 85 | 82 | 3 11 
13 15 11 | ZA + 61 
17 10 34 22 12 39 
27 12 | 39 34 5 22 
4 23 23 19 4 50 
9 22 23 | 4 24 41 
14 33 19 13 6 34 
23 233 |.. 77 
19 11 38 24 14 32 
3 25 24 6 | 18 48 
19 26 17 16 l 38 


California, Kansas, Montana, Pennsylvania, Mass- 
achusetts, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and West Vir- 
ginia also transmitted reports. ‘The first 4 States 
reported the total number of children but provided 
no additional data about their adoption; the last 4 
reported data for less than 90 percent of the children 
named in adoption petitions filed in their States. 

5 Report based on data for all children placed by 
licensed child-placing agencies for whom a petition 
was filed during 1955 and for all children placed inde- 
pendently for whom the investigation of the petition 
was completed in 1955. 

6 Report based on data for adoptions completed 
rather than for petitions filed. 

7 Less than 0.5 percent. 


an adoptive home and who are not 
placed by a recognized social agency 
are said to be placed independently. 
One of the most significant facts 
about such children is that only 74 
percent were placed with persons 
not related to them. (Almost 100 per- 
cent of the placements made by so- 
cial agencies in 1955 were with per- 
sons not related to the children.) 
Of the children placed independent- 
ly for adoption, 57 percent were born 
out of wedlock; the percentage was 
51 for those placed by relatives and 
69 for those placed by nonrelatives. 
A high proportion of those born in 
wedlock and placed independently 


were children whose natural parents 
had been divorced or separated. 

The data on birth status and on 
the relationship of the persons mak- 
ing the placements suggest that chil- 
dren placed by relatives may be older 
than those placed by nonrelatives, 
since 36 percent of the children 
placed by relatives were from homes 
broken by the divorce, separation, or 
death of the parents. The finding is 
substantiated by the data on age at 
time of placement, which shows that 
these children had a median age of 
3.1 months and the median age of 
those placed independently by non- 
relatives was less than 1 month. 

The interval between the child’s 
age at time of placement and his age 
at the time the petition is filed varies 
considerably for the children placed 
independently, but the average age 
at time of filing was 17.6 months and 
the interval between placement and 
petition was 16.6 months. For chil- 
dren placed in the adoptive home by 
a relative, however, the interval be- 
tween placement and petition was 
24.5 months, and for those placed in- 
dependently by nonrelatives it was 
about 5.0 months. 

More nonwhite than white children 
were placed independently. The pro- 
portions were 67 percent and 49 per- 
cent, respectively. 





Trustees Report on 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and Disability 
Insurance Trust Funds 


The Board of Trustees of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund recently submitted to Congress 
its seventeenth annual report. The 
report shows old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund operations for 
the fiscal year 1955-56 and, as re- 
quired by statute, estimates of pro- 
jected operations of the old-age and 
survivors insurance and the disability 
insurance trust funds during the next 
5 years, as well as an analysis of the 
funds’ long-range actuarial status. 
The Board is composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is the 
funds’ Managing Trustee; the Secre- 
tary of Labor; and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
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Commissioner of Social Security is 
the Secretary of the Board. Excerpts 
from the report follow. 


During the past 5 fiscal years, the 
contribution income of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
has increased substantially for a 
number of reasons. In addition to a 
rise in earnings levels and the normal 
uptrend in the labor force, contribu- 
tion rates increased in 1954; more- 
over, coverage was extended to addi- 
tional employments and the maxi- 
mum limit on taxable earnings was 
raised in 1951 and 1955. With the 
growth of the trust fund, interest re- 
ceived on investments has also in- 
creased. 

Trust-fund disbursements have risen 


even more sharply than contribution 
income. Basic factors in this increase 
are the long-term growth in the aged 
population and, more significantly, 
the lengthening period during which 
workers have had an opportunity to 
earn the quarters of coverage re- 
quired to be insured. More immediate 
causes have been the amendments to 
the Social Security Act during 1950—- 
54, which have extended the pro- 
gram’s coverage; lowered the require- 
ments for eligibility to benefits for 
persons who retire and for the sur- 
vivors of individuals who die in the 
early years of the program; increased 
the benefits payable; and liberalized 
the retirement test. 

It is estimated that under contin- 
ued favorable economic conditions, 


Table 1.—Operations of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
fiscal years 1937-61, subject to the assumptions and limitations stated in the 


text | 


{In millions} 





Transactions during period | 


aggregate income of the old-age and 
survivors insurance and disability in- 
surance trust funds from contribu- 
tions and interest will be wholly suffi- 
cient during the 5-year period im- 
mediately ahead to meet aggregate 
disbursements of the programs dur- 
ing this period. Long-range actuarial 
studies show that, on the basis of 
high employment assumptions, the 
level-premium cost of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program at 2.6- 
percent interest ranges from 6.59 to 
8.40 percent of payroll, depending on 
the combination of cost assumptions 
selected. The corresponding level- 
premium cost of the disability insur- 
ance program ranges from 0.29 to 
0.58 percent of payroll. 


Fiscal Year Highlights 


The total number of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries in 
June 1956 was 8,374,000 or 11 per- 
cent more than in June 1955. There 
were 6,114,000 retirement benefici- 
aries (old-age beneficiaries and their 






































Income Disbursements | | Fund entitled wives, dependent husbands, 
Fiscal year —— an moines met, | — and young children), an increase of 
| ncrease F . 

A ppropria- | a" Benefit | Adminis- | ‘in | _— 12 percent, and 2,260,000 paurhpehinge 
| tions ? invest- | payments | expe «| fund § | beneficiaries, an increase of 7.6 per- 
| |) or” | cent, over one year earlier. The esti- 

Sed ll leat | | | mated number of persons with tax- 
fits lege ___..| $42,078 $3,918 | $22,453 so50 | $22,593 | ~—«- $22,503 +«= able earnings under old-age and sur- 
941 : Beek ‘ ied os 56 4 27 | 53 | : : : 

- : 4 mt a 27 | 830 | vivors insurance in calendar year 
1943 Na) = 1,130 | 87 | 149 27 | 1,041 268 «©6119 illion. 

1944_____- 1,292 | 103 | 185 33 | 1,178 5,446 56 was about 69 million 

1945 2 1,310 | fa! 240 27 1,167 6,613 Disbursements of the old-age and 
1946 ae 1,238 | 148 321 37 1,028 7,641 : , : 

1947 1'460 163 | 426 41 1°157 | s'79g Survivors insurance trust fund in fis- 
1948 er eee 1,617 | 191 | 512 47 1,248 10,047 al ili 

1949 1'694 | 230 607 53 1,263 11,310 rs veel 1956 —— $5,485 million, not 
1950 2,110 | 257 727 57 1,583 12,393 including $66 million representing re- 
Beet ee Se et Se. | 3,124 287 1,498 70 1,843 14,736 

ee Sse | 3.598 334 1,982 85 1864 is's00 «©0C FUNds of overpayments of employee 
1953 J 4,097 387 2,627 89 1,766 18,366  eontributi ’ i 

SE. eee Net 4° 589 451 3,276 89 6 1,675 20 ,043 tributions Receipts net of these 
1955_____- Si eee Oo Re 5,087 448 | 4,333 103 1,098 21.141 refunds were $6,937 million. The net 
SR a a es 6,442 | 495 5,361 124 1,452 22,593 addition of $1 452 million raised the 

Estimated future experience: - 
Aarne ee 6,740 567 6,300 135 872 23 ,465 total assets of the trust fund to $22, 
i eee eer 7,315 578 7,386 141 366 23,831 593 million on June 30, 1956. 

1959: | . , 
Assumption I________- 7,527 582 7,952 156 1 23,832 The disbursements of the fund in 
ee Ses coer aaees 7,023 575 8,148 160 =i} 23,121 fiscal year 1956 included $5,361 mil- 
Assumption I__-____------- 8,425 580 8,488 155 362 | 24 194 lion for benefits and $124 million for 

i 537 BE 87 , —943 22,178 sant , : 

>. atti eeomacamemaaaaan eas - _ . - ’’ administrative expenses. The receipts 
cea! neous 9,864 603 8,995 149 1,323 25,517 jnel 2193 F 7 
Assumption IT___-_-------- 8,527 532 9,449 145 —535 21,643 valaeid duh Gee ae an net ene 
+ jie! _ _ illion in interest. 
1 In interpreting the estimates in this table, refer- Account. Both disbursements and receipts 


ence should be made to the accompanying text which 
describes the underlying assumptions. Estimates 
were prepared February 1957. 

2 Includes insurance contributions, adjusted for 
refunds, and transfers from general funds equivalent 
to additional payments arising from the extension of 
survivor insurance protection to certain veterans of 
World War II (Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1946). 

3 Includes (1) profits on marketable investments 
amounting to $183,668 in 1949, $8,934 in 1950, and 
$50,781 in 1956; and (2) beginning in fiscal year 1954, 
interest transferred from the Railroad Retirement 
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‘Includes administrative expenses, less receipts 
for sale of surplus material, services, etc. For fiscal 
years 1944 and 1945, represents charges against trust 
fund; administrative expenses, after adjustment for 
bookkeeping transfers, were about $30 million in fiscal 
year 1944 and $29 million in fiscal year 1945. For 
fiscal years 1954-60, includes cost of construction of an 
office building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

5 Totals do not necessarily equal 
rounded components. 

6 Excludes net adjustment of approximately $0.8 
million which was allocable to prior years. 


the sum of 


showed an increase over fiscal year 
1955. Disbursements rose $1,049 mil- 
lion or 24 percent, and receipts rose 
$1,403 million or 25 percent. The in- 
crease in disbursements was the com- 
bined result of the coverage exten- 
sion and liberalized eligibility and 
benefit provisions included in the 
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amendments adopted during 1950-54 
and the long-term growth of the aged 
population and the proportion of the 
aged eligible for benefits. The rise 
in trust-fund receipts is accounted 
for chiefly by the extended coverage 
provisions and the increase in the 
taxable earnings maximum, both ef- 
fective on January 1, 1955, and by 
a rise in the general level of employ- 
ment and earnings. 

Long-range cost estimates for the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram as amended in 1956 show that 
under high employment assumptions 
the level-premium cost, at 2.6 per- 
cent interest, ranges from 6.59 to 8.40 
percent of payroll, depending on the 
combination of cost assumptions se- 
lected. 


Social Security Amendments 
in 1956 


Amendments to the Social Security 
Act in 1956 (Public Laws 880 and 881, 
both approved August 1, 1956) will 
have significant effects on both the 
immediate and long-range future 
levels of income and disbursements 
under the system. Coverage was ex- 
tended on a contributory basis to 
nearly 4 million persons. Provision 
was made for the payment of monthly 
benefits to disabled workers, with a 
financing arrangement that is sep- 
arate from the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. Eligibility require- 
ments for the payment of benefits to 


certain classes of beneficiaries were 
liberalized. The schedule of contri- 
bution rates was revised to continue 
to reflect the intent that the pro- 
gram be self-supporting. 

The more important changes, sig- 
nificant from an actuarial stand- 
point, are presented below. 


1. Coverage was extended on a 
contributory basis to nearly 3 million 
members of the uniformed services, 
effective January 1, 1957. Coverage 
was also extended to additional civil- 
ian jobs in which about 900,000 per- 
sons are employed in the course of a 
year — principally, additional farm 
owners and operators, all previously 
excluded self-employed professional 
persons except doctors of medicine, 
certain Federal civilian employees, 
and certain additional State and local 
government employees in specified 
States. Beginning with 1957, slightly 
more than 9 out of 10 gainfully em- 
ployed persons are covered or eligible 
for coverage. 

2. Monthly benefits were provided, 
beginning July 1957, for insured 
workers between the ages of 50 and 
65 who are totally and permanently 
disabled after a waiting period of 6 
consecutive months of disability. The 
amount of the monthly disability 
benefit is the same as the primary 
insurance amount, computed as 
though the worker became entitled 
to old-age benefits in the first month 
of his waiting period. Benefits are 


Table 2.—Estimated future operations of the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund, fiscal years 1957-61, subject to the assumptions and limitations stated 


in the text 


[In millions] 


Transactions during period 





Income 








Disbursements Fund 





Fiscal year | nen an allo: ee Net “o 
Interest | ee ere ae 
Appropria- on | Benefit | a fund 
| tions? invest- | payments shad } 
| ments | expenses 
Ls RR SE A iret eee $340 $1 |. ere si9 | $322 | $322 
| SS ee eres eee | 922 16 | 5290 | 23 625 | 947 
1959: | | | 
Assumption T_____-- 939 31 355 | 26 589 | 1,536 
Assumption II___.......-..-- | 875 30 355 26 524 | 1,471 
1960: 
Aseaptiem Tf... .....2...2.. 962 46 390 23 595 | 2,131 
Assumption IT--- -----2-----| 863 43 | 390 24 492 | 1,963 
961: | | } | 
ng Eee 988 61 | 425 | 22 | 602 | 2,733 
pe S| ee | 855 55 | 425 23 462 | 2,425 








1 In interpreting the estimates in this table, refer- 
ence should be made to the accompanying text which 
describes the underlying assumptions. Estimates 
were prepared February 1957. 
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2 Includes insurance contributions, adjusted for 
refunds. 


not payable to dependents of a work- 
er who is entitled to disability bene- 
fits. 

3. The conditions under which per- 
sons may become eligible for benefits 
were liberalized. 

(a) Monthly benefits were provid- 
ed, beginning January 1957, for a de- 
pendent, disabled, unmarried child 
aged 18 or over of a retired or de- 
ceased insured worker if the child 
was totally disabled before attaining 
age 18 and the disability has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly since age 18. 
Benefits are also payable to a mother 
having such a child in her care. Bene- 
fits to both child and mother are 
payable from the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance trust fund. 

(b) The minimum retirement age 
at which women may qualify for 
benefits was reduced from 65 to 62. 
Full-rate benefits are payable at age 
62 to widows and to dependent 
mothers of deceased insured workers. 
Women who elect to receive a re- 
tired worker’s or wife’s benefit when 
they are between age 62 and age 65 
will receive reduced benefits (both 
before and after age 65) which are, 
on an actuarial basis, virtually equiv- 
alent to their full-rate benefits. 

(c) For women workers with dates 
of birth from July 2, 1889, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, the eligibility provisions 
were liberalized by terminating at age 
62 instead of age 65 the elapsed pe- 
riod which fixes the number of quar- 
ters of coverage required to be eligible 
for old-age insurance benefits. 

(d) Persons who cannot meet the 
requirements of the 1950 or 1954 
amendments for fully insured status 
will neverthless be fully insured if 
they have quarters of coverage in all 
but 4 of the quarters elapsing after 
1954 and before (1) July 1957, or 
(2) if later, the quarter of death or 
attainment of retirement age. This 
transitional provision, intended prin- 
cipally for persons newly covered in 
1956, will cease to be effective for 
persons who die or attain retirement 
age after the third quarter of 1960, 
when the normal requirements be- 
come easier to meet than this alter- 
native. 


4. Larger benefits were made pay- 
able in the future to certain bene- 
ficiaries. 


(a) In computing the average 
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monthly wage of an insured person, 
5 years of lowest earnings may be 
dropped, regardless of the number of 
quarters of coverage he has. 

(b) With the lowering of the mini- 
mum retirement age from 65 to 62, 
the average monthly wage of a fe- 
male insured worker is computed 
on the basis of the earnings up to 
the year of attainment of age 62 or, 
if it would result in a higher benefit, 
up to the year of retirement if later. 
In effect, the lowering of the mini- 
mum retirement age from 65 to 62 
makes a dropout of 3 additional years 
of lowest earnings possible for many 
women workers. 

5. Changes relating to the financ- 
ing of the system were made to as- 
sure that it will continue to be self- 
supporting. 

(a) A disability insurance trust 
fund was created which is entirely 
separate from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and from 
which monthly benefits will be paid 
to disabled workers. Beginning in 
1957, contributions at the rate of 
4 of 1 percent each for employees 
and employers, and *% of 1 percent 
for the self-employed, will be paid 
into this new fund to finance these 
benefits and related administrative 
expenses. 


(b) Contribution rates were in- 
creased in recognition of the in- 
creased costs resulting from the pro- 
vision for the payment of monthly 
benefits to disabled workers. The re- 
vised schedule of contribution rates 
for employees and employers, includ- 
ing contributions for disability insur- 
ance benefits at the rates described 
in the preceding paragraph, is as fol- 
lows: 2% percent each on taxable 
wages for calendar years 1957-59; 
234, percent each for 1960-64; 3% 


percent each for 1965-69; 334 
percent each for 1970-74; and 4%4 
percent each thereafter. The con- 


tribution rates on _ self-employment 
income are equal to 1% times the 
corresponding employee rates. 

(c) Before each scheduled increase 
in the contribution rate, an Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing 
is to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
review the status of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and 
the disability insurance trust fund 
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Table 3.—Estimated progress of old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, 2.6-percent interest 


{In millions] 























Ad- 
Cal- Con- | Benefit} minis- |Interest! Fund 
endar | tribu- pay- |trative| on | atend 
year tions ! | ments ex- | fund | of year 
| | penses | | 
Actual data (excluding effect of 
| railroad coverage) 
| en 
1953 | $3,945 | $3,006 | $88] $414 | $18,707 
1954.....| 5,163 3,670 | 92 | 2 468 20,576 
1955__.-. 5,713 | 4,968 | 119 | 2461 | 21,663 
1956.....| 6,172] 5,715 | 182] 2.531 | 22,519 
Pe AS! (Reo hans Nesateane 
| Actual data (including effect of 
| railroad coverage) 
1953 | $4,099 | $3,246 | $91 | $424 | $19,084 
1954 3 5,336 | 3,940 | 96 | 2476 | 20,860 
1955 3 5,913 | 5,290] 123] 2466] 21,826 
| | | | 
Low-cost estimate 
ae | corte 
1965 .|$11,571 | $9,797 $140 $901 | $36,373 
1970 _| 14,389 | 11,867 57 1,227 | 49,594 
1980___- 18,614 | 15,987 186 2,368 94,667 
1990.....} 20,278 | 19,322 215 3,508 | 138,818 
2000 22,519 | 20,550 232 | 4,850 | 192,242 
| | 
High-cost estimate 
eee cae : ———— 
1965_____|$11,434 {$11,150 $184 $659 | $26,053 
1970 14,241 | 13,418 206 | 728 | 29,030 
1980 | 18,138 | 18,017 | 248 | 1,109 43 ,692 
1990...._| 19,027 | 21,978 | 285 | 952] 35,942 
2000 20,299 | 23,906 308 | 134 | 3,346 
— 2 ees (Ean ree re (eRe — —— 
Intermediate-cost estimate 
23> Stan ea rS oe 
1965 $11,503 ($10,465 $170 $780 | $31,216 
1970 14,315 | 12,642 182 977 39,317 
1980_....| 18,376 | 17,002 217 | 1,739 | 69,184 
1990 19,652 | 20,650 250 | 2,230 | 87,387 
2000 270 | 2492 | 97,802 


21,409 | 22,228 | 
| 


1Combined employer, employee, and self-em- 
ployed contributions. The combined employer- 
employee rate is 4 percent for 1955-59, 5 percent for 
1960-64, 6 percent for 1965-69, 7 percent for 1970-74, 
and 8 percent for 1975 and after. The self-employed 
pay 34 of these rates. 

2Includes interest transfer from the railroad 
retirement account to OASI trust fund ($21.1 million 
in 1954, $7.4 million in 1955, and $5.2 million in 1956). 

’ Preliminary; partly estimated. 

Note: The estimated figures in this table are 
based on high-employment assumptions. 


in relation to the long-term commit- 
ments of the program. The first such 
council is required to submit its re- 
port to the Board of Trustees not 
later than January 1, 1959. 

(d) The old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, and where appro- 
priate the disability insurance trust 
fund, will be reimbursed from general 
revenues for past and future expendi- 
tures resulting from the provisions 
that granted noncontributory $160 
monthly wage credits to persons who 
served in the Armed Forces from Sep- 


tember 16, 1940, through December 
31, 1956, and from the provisions en- 
acted in 1946 that granted survivor- 
ship protection to certain World War 
II veterans for a period of 3 years 
after leaving service. 

(e) The basis for determining the 
interest rate on public-debt obliga- 
tions to be purchased by the trust 
funds was changed. These invest- 
ments will bear a rate of interest 
equal to the average rate of interest 
borne by all marketable Government 
obligations with maturity dates ex- 
ceeding 5 years from date of issue, 
the average rate being rounded to 
the nearest % of 1 percent. 


Fiscal Years 1957-61 


In the following statement of the 
expected operations and status of 
the trust funds during the next five 
fiscal years, it is assumed that the 
present statutory provisions relating 
to the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program remain un- 
changed throughout the period under 
consideration. The income and dis- 
bursements of the program, how- 
ever, not only depend on the legisla- 
tive provisions but they are also af- 
fected by general economic condi- 
tions. Because it is difficult to foresee 
economic developments, the assump- 
tions on which the estimates here 
presented are based are subject to 
many uncertainties. This statement 
of the expected operations of the 
trust funds should therefore be read 
with full recognition of the difficul- 
ties of estimating future trust fund 
income and disbursements under 
changing economic conditions. 

Single sets of estimates are here 
presented to show the expected op- 
erations of the trust funds in fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958, but for fiscal 
years 1959-61 two sets of estimates 
are given based on two different as- 
sumptions as to economic develop- 
ments in those years. In assump- 
tion I the entire period 1957-61 
is characterized by a continued rise 
in employment and earnings reflect- 
ing chiefly long-term trends. Unem- 
ployment remains at a low level. The 
other set of estimates for fiscal years 
1959-61, based on assumption II, 
shows the effects that would result 
in the unlikely event that there were 
a sharp contraction in industrial ac- 
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tivities beginning in the latter half 
of calendar year 1958 with a slow 
recovery not beginning until the first 
half of calendar year 1961. 

The expected operations and sta- 
tus of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund during the next 
five fiscal years are presented in sum- 
mary in table 1, together with the 
figures on the actual experience in 
earlier fiscal years. The increase in 
estimated income from contributions 
in fiscal year 1958 as compared 
with fiscal year 1957 reflects the ex- 
tension of coverage to additional em- 
ployments, including the Armed 
Forces, beginning January 1, 1957, 
and also the uptrend in the levels of 
employment and earnings. Estimates 
of contribution income in fiscal years 
1959-61 based on assumption I show 
the effect of an assumed rise in em- 
ployment and earnings during these 
years as well as the scheduled in- 
crease in contribution rates on Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. Benefit disbursements 
increase substantially primarily be- 
cause of the 1954 and 1956 amend- 
ments, and partly because of the 
long-range upward trend in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries under the pro- 
gram. Under assumption II, esti- 
mated contributions in fiscal years 
1959-61 are lower than under as- 
sumption I because of the effects of 
the assumed economic recession on 
the levels of covered employment and 
taxable earnings in the periods af- 
fecting tax collections during those 
years. Estimated benefit disburse- 
ments, on the other hand, are higher 
under assumption IT than assumption 
I because a larger number of older 
workers leave employment or are un- 
able to find jobs. 

Under assumption I, income of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund is expected to exceed disburse- 
ments in each of the five fiscal years 
1957-61. Under assumption II, in- 
come is estimated to exceed disburse- 
ments during the 2 years 1957-58; 
during the years 1959-61, disburse- 
ments are estimated to exceed in- 
come. During the 5-year period, there 
is an estimated net increase in the 
trust fund of about $2.9 billion under 
assumption I, and an estimated net 
decrease in the fund of about $1.0 
billion under assumption I. During 
the five fiscal years 1957-61 the old- 
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age and survivors insurance trust 
fund will not exceed 2.8 times the 
highest expected annual disburse- 
ments during the 5-year period under 
either assumption I or assumption II. 
Under both assumptions benefit 
payments as a percentage of taxable 
earnings will continue to rise. Bene- 
fit payments were 3.26 percent of 
taxable earnings for calendar year 
1955. It is estimated that by 1961 
benefit expenditures from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund under assumption I will be 4.65 
percent, and under assumption II, 
5.72 percent, of taxable earnings. 
An insured woman worker between 
age 62 and age 65 may elect to re- 
ceive an actuarially reduced retire- 
ment benefit. On January 1, 1957, 
there were an estimated 665,000 
women workers aged 62-64 eligible 
for old-age benefits, of whom 115,000, 
or 17 percent, were drawing such 
benefits. This relatively low percent- 
age results from the fact that a sig- 
nificant number of claims for bene- 
fits had been received but had not 


Table 4.—Estimated progress of dis- 
ability insurance trust fund, 2.6 
percent interest 


{In millions] 


| Ad 
Con- | Benefit | minis 
tribu- pay 
tions ! 


Cal- 
endar 
year 


Fund 
at end 
of year 


Interest 
trative on 
ments | ex fund 

| penses 


Low-cost estimate 


1965____ $972 $483 $19 $133 $5,468 
1970 1,036 572 23 213 8,633 
1980 1,163 671 26 405 | 16,225 
1990 1 267 650 25 675 26, 946 
2000 1,407 773 29 1,055 41,920 
High-cost estimate 
1965 $959 gga $39 $33 | $1,278 
1970 1,023 1,136 46 22 NOt 
1980 1,134 1,303 49 (?) 2 
1990 1,189 1,273 48 2) 
2000_.. 1,269 1,515 57 (2) (2) 
Intermediate-cost estimate 

1965 $966 $735 $29 $83 $3 380 
1970 1,030 854 | 34 118 4,729 
1980___- 1,148 98S | 37 188 7,468 
1990__. 1,228 962 36 291 11,581 
2000 1,338 1,144 43 442 17,502 

1Combined employer, employee, and self-em- 
ployed contributions. The combined employer- 
employee rate is 4% percent for 1957 and after. The 
self-employed pay % of this rate. 

3 Fund exhausted in 1975. 

Note: The estimated figures in this table are 
based on high-employment assumptions. 


yet been completely processed. On 
January 1, 1961, under assumption 
I, 41 percent of the 890,000 women 
workers aged 62-64 eligible for old- 
age benefits are expected to be receiv- 
ing such benefits. 

If the lower employment conditions 
assumed in assumption II should 
materialize, it is expected that larger 
proportions of eligible workers will be 
obliged to leave employment, especial- 
ly at ages 65-69. Hence, despite a 
slightly smaller number of eligible 
workers, the number receiving old- 
age (primary) benefits under assump- 
tion II would considerably exceed 
that under assumption I. Moreover, 
it is expected that the average old- 
age (primary) benefit amount pay- 
able under assumption II would ex- 
ceed the average under assumption 
I, inasmuch as many of the more 
steadily employed, and _ therefore 
higher paid, older workers who would 
not withdraw from employment un- 
der the conditions of assumption I 
would not be employed under the 
conditions of assumption II. The fore- 
going analysis also applies to insured 
women workers aged 62-64; under 
assumption II, on January 1, 1961, 
about 52 percent of the 885,000 eligi- 
ble women aged 62-64 are expected 
to be receiving old-age benefits. In 
consequence, assumption II would re- 
sult in a substantially higher volume 
of benefit payments to old-age (pri- 
mary) beneficiaries and their de- 
pendents. 

The expected operations and sta- 
tus of the disability insurance trust 
fund during the next five fiscal years 
are presented in summary in table 2. 
The sharp rise in estimated income 
from contributions in fiscal year 1958 
as compared with fiscal year 1957 
reflects primarily the fact that the 
program will be in effect during the 
entire fiscal year 1958, but during 
only part of fiscal year 1957. As in 
the case of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, estimates for 
fiscal years 1959-61 are presented on 
the basis of the two assumptions pre- 
viously described. Contribution in- 
come of the disability insurance trust 
fund will be influenced significantly 
by economic developments and so 
will have a considerable range of pos- 
sible variation. On the other hand, 
the amount of benefit payments over 
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the short range will not differ sig- 
nificantly under the two sets of as- 
sumptions. The assumed decrease in 
the level of employment under as- 
sumption II would probably result in 
a larger number of claims for dis- 
ability insurance benefits. Most of 
these claims would be denied, since 
the determination of disability, while 
considering such factors as age, prior 
work experience, education and train- 
ing, rests primarily on a medical de- 
termination of limitation in function- 
al capacity rather than on the avail- 
ability of gainful employment. A 
small number of these claims for 
benefits, however, would be allowed. 
Such claims would come from per- 
sons whose impairments are so severe 
that it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect them to engage in any substan- 
tial gainful employment but who, by 
reason of extraordinary circum- 
stances, do obtain, or continue in, 
remunerative employment during the 
prevalence of the favorable economic 
conditions underlying assumption I. 
In some cases of course the circum- 
stances under which they obtain or 
continue in employment will not exist 
under unfavorable economic condi- 
tions. In these instances, they would 
apply for and be found entitled to 
benefits. While the lack of employ- 
ment opportunities will operate to in- 
crease to some extent the number of 
allowed claims, there will tend to be 
counter-balancing effects, such as the 
progressively increasing number of 
persons who would fail to meet the 
insured-status requirements, especial- 
ly the requirement that the individual 
have 6 quarters of coverage in the 13- 
calendar quarters ending with the 
quarter of his disability. On balance, 
disbursements for disability benefits 
over the next few years would differ 
so little under assumption I or as- 
sumption II that a single set of esti- 
mates is presented. 

Income of the disability insurance 
trust fund is expected to exceed dis- 
bursements in each of the five fiscal 
years 1957-61 under both assumption 
I and assumption II. During this 5- 
year period, it is estimated that the 
disability insurance trust fund will 
reach a level 5.4 to 6.1 times the 
highest expected annual disburse. 
ments during 1957-61. 
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Actuarial Status of the 
Trust Funds 


On June 30, 1956, there were about 
14,600,000 persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States, a number equiv- 
alent to 8.5 percent of the total 
population. It is estimated that by 
the year 2000 the number of persons 
aged 65 and over may be nearly double 
that on June 30, 1956, and represent 
from 10 to 13 percent of the popula- 
tion. The effect on the finances of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system of this expected change in the 
number of aged persons will be even 
greater than may at first appear, be- 
cause at the end of the century a 
much larger proportion of aged per- 
sons is expected to be eligible to re- 
ceive benefits under the program 
than at present. The future financial 
soundness of this system, with its 
rising rate of disbursements, is of 
the utmost importance to the mil- 
lions of persons who are already 
within its scope and to the Nation as 
a whole. 

Survivor benefits, although not as 
important costwise as old-age bene- 
fits, nonetheless play a very import- 
ant role in the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. One way of meas- 
uring the significance of survivor 
benefits is through the volume of 
“life insurance” afforded by the pro- 
gram. This term is interpreted as 
meaning the present value of the 
prospective benefit payments to the 
surviving dependents of each worker 
in the event of his death, taking into 
account the possible termination of 
benefits through death, remarriage of 
widow, marriage of child, child’s at- 
tainment of age 18, etc. It is esti- 
mated that at the beginning of the 
calendar year 1957, the program pro- 
vided about $425 to $450 billion of 
such “life insurance” protection for 
survivors. 

The estimated level-premium cost 
of old-age and survivor benefits and 
monthly disability benefits—that is, 
the level percentage of payroll which, 
in perpetuity, would be sufficient to 
meet the cost of the benefits—at a 
2.6 percent interest assumption, 
ranges from 6.59 to 8.40 percent of 
payroll for the old-age and survivor 
benefits and from 0.29 to 0.58 per- 
cent of payroll for the monthly dis- 


ability benefits, depending upon the 
combination of assumptions selected. 
Tables 3 and 4 show the estimated 
contributions, benefit payments, ad- 
ministrative expenses, interest ac- 
cumulations, and assets of the two 
trust funds through the year 2000, 
under alternative combinations of as- 
sumptions with respect to benefit 
costs. 

The difference between the level- 
premium cost of benefits and admin- 
istrative expenses and the level- 
premium contribution rate equivalent 
to the graded schedule in the law is 
used to indicate the actuarial balance 
of the system. The following table 
shows these figures for the old-age 
and survivors insurance program and 
disability insurance program: 


| | 

} ; | Inter- 
igh : 

cost —_ mediate 

| 4 | cost 

| 1 | 


| 
Level-premium | Low 


equivalent 


Old-age and survivors 
| insurance 





Contributions... ___- a (eae 7.17 7.23 
Benefit costs !______- 6.59 8.40 7.43 
Net difference ?__.____- | .68 | —1.23 —.20 
|—_-_--—--—_-——- 
| Disability insurance 
Contributions____.___- .49 .49 49 
Benefit costs !____-- i 0.29 0.58 0.42 
Net difference ?______--| .20| —.09 07 
1 Including adjustments (a) to reflect lower con- 


tribution rate for self-employed as compared with 
employer-employee rate, (b) interest on the existing 
trust fund on Dec. 31, 1955, and (c) for administrative 
expenses. 

2.4 negative figure indicates the extent of lack of 
actuarial balance. A positive figure indicates more 
than sufficient financing. 


These figures indicate that the old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
has a small financial “deficit”? and is 
thus not quite self-supporting; this 
deficiency, however, is_ relatively 
small so that for all practical pur- 
poses it may be said that the system 
is in actuarial balance. On the other 
hand, the disability insurance pro- 
gram shows a small “surplus” ac- 
cording to the intermediate cost esti- 
mates and so is indicated as being 
slightly more than self-supporting. 
However, considering the variability 
of cost estimates for disability bene- 
fits, this small actuarial excess is 
certainly no more than a moderate 
safety factor. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 


Retirement, disability, 





and survivor programs 


{In thousands; data corrected to May 7, 1957] 








Unemployment insurance 


















































programs 
Monthly retirement and ae ee —— Tem- | | 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits | porary | 
| - | ci ine ‘7 2 . re —_ | R ] 
ump-s 7 ulity | ail- 
Seesene | - oe Lump-sum | benefits | road 
month Total Ai] —_ pans ee : | Vet- |Unem 
| ai _— | Civil | Vetw- | Rail- State erans’ ploy- 
} Socta roac Service | , : Yon lov road laws !° legis- ment 
ta : sities . ans Ad- Rail- Civil | Veter- | a ‘ 
ae i . a — minis- Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social t io ont lation " | Insur- 
= Act aa tration | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other § | oo act? 
. ' Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act | Insur- : 
Act 5 | sion ? tion ® | “ance 
| Act ® 
N umbe er “of bi bene fici iaries 
1956 | | ~ | | 
el arene 431.8 | 240.5 | 2,715.9 | 208.4 | 77.0 | 1,165.5 46.8 12.3 | 27.0 1,312.6 72.2 56.8 
oe : 434.2 241.4 | 2,724.9 208.5 77.7) = (!) 52.2 | 12.3 25.3 | 1,219.5 59.2 44.1 
May 436.9 243.1 2,732.8 209.6 | 78.4} (12) 53.7 | 12.7 24.9} 1,064.4 44.4 30.9 
J0ne.....- 4 437.2 244.6 | 2,738.5 211.0 | 80.7 | 1,175.8 49.3 | 12.2 | 22.4 | 1,072.1 | 45.6 23.0 
July 7.2 437.3 244.6 | 2,743.9 212.1 | 80.9 (12) 48.3 | 12.0 | 24.4 | 975.6 | 47.9 38.4 
CE RE ARES ERS | 5.8 | 439.1 | 248.8 | 2,749.6 212.8 81.5 (12) 50.6 | 12.3 | 34.6 931.8 | 52.1 78.0 
September- - | 5.5 440.9 | 249.4 2,75 213.8 | 82.1 | 1,174.7 | 43.3 11.4 33.0 | 888.9 | 47.7 43.6 
October------ 7 37.5 441.2 | 249.3 2,7! 214.8 | 82.9 (2) | 38.7 | 12.6 36.5 | 752.3 | 30.3} 39.9 
November. - -|__--- 5.2 442.8 | 248.8 | 2,76 215.5 83.9 | (12) 37.2 | 12.0 35.2 | 796.2 | 31.0 | 45.4 
December__._|_____-- 6,677.1 | 443.3 | 255.9] 2,76 216.0 | 85.5 | 1,179.5 38.3 | ik B 32.5 940.6 39.9 53.5 
1957 | 
January-.-- 6,777.8 444.1 | 259.0 | 2,766.4 2,483.6 | 217.3 | 85.6 | (12) 56.7 | 12.6 39.8 1,452.5 53.1 75.3 
Gh 2) ey eee 6,878.8 445.3 262.6 | 2,768.3 | 2,508.6 | 217.5 | 86.3 | (12) 48.0 | 11.9 | 28.0 1,529.5 | 61.6 68.6 
March. 7,068.6 448.1 265.8 | 2,773.3 | 2,538.7 218.7 | 87.4 (2) 61.5 | 12.6 26.4 1,500.4 | 61.7 67.9 
' 
Amount of benefits ' 
1940- - $1,183,462 | $17,150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $6, 371 $3,446 |...-..- $105,696 | $11,833 | 6 ae eee $15,961 
1941... --| 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 | 1,559 |..... 111,799 13,270 Cl SSeS. °C lL hee | 14,537 
3083...... | 1,124,351 | 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 2 1,603 j.........| 111,193 15,005 14,342 | 344,084 |_......... | , 268 
Oe 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 | Len ,152 1,704 | 116,133 17,843 | 17,255 eee 917 
1944__ 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | ,193 73,451 1,765 144,302 22 ,034 19,238 } $4,215 | 582 
1945_ 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 | 83/874 99 651 1,772 254,238 | 26,127 | 23,431 7 | 126,630 | 2,359 
1946_ 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 | 94,585 1,2 27 , 933 1,817 333,640 | 27,851 | 30,610 |_..---. |i, 094 ,850 |1,743,718 39,917 
eee 4,658 ,540 287 ,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 (1,676,029 149,179 19,283 . .-| 382,515 | 29, 460 33,115 $11,368 | 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
1948 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171 ,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,: 7 | 30,843 | 793, = 510,167 | 28,599 
1949. 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 /1, 692,215 5 196, 586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 | 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 |103,596 
ee --| 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 ‘ 276,945 43 ,884 8,409 | 491,579 3 | «28,099 |1,373, 128 | 34, 653 | 59,804 
1961_.... -| eg 1,321, 061 268,733 | 196,529 506 , 803 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 26 , 297 840,411 | 234 | 20,217 
1952- | 6,285,237 361,200 | 225,120 {1,722,225 | 591,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | 34,689 | 998,237 | 3539 41,793 
1953_ 7 353, 396 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 743 ,536 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 45,150 962,221 | 41,698 | 46,684 
a 9455 ‘ | 428,900 | 298,126 (1,921,380 879,952 | 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 | 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 |157,088 
1955 -|10, 275,552 |3, | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 (1,107,541 | 121,847 | 39,362 | 688,426 | 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956... . - {11,192,967 4. 361: 231 490.445 | 400,647 2,101,576 (1,244,073 | 133,171 | 49,675 | 698,875 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 70 ,443 
1956 
March -| 924,543 | 329,941 | 37,737 | 32,546 | 173,801 95,035 | 10,407 | 3,960 | 57,802] 9,411 3| 3,691 | 151,998 7,274 7,242 
April ° 912,679 334 , 668 37,980 | 32,685 | 175,973 96 ,007 10,437 4,029 58 , 560 10,484 3,308 133 ,926 | 5,723 5,141 
eee | 909,100 338,759 38,232 | 32,836 | 176,656 96 , 984 19,518 4,094 58,870 10,609 ’ | 3,404 125,786 4,68 3,604 
June | 97,302 341,549 38,287 | 33,108 174,292 97,875 10,608 4,123 58 ,O82 9,798 3,515 | 3,002 | 116,040 4,452 2,57 
July_- 901,858 345,879 38,319 | 33,786 175,082 98,741 | 19,683 | 4,157 58,173 9,583 3,494 3,138 | 111,708 | 4,970 4,145 
August 921,519 352,619 38,531 | 33,747 176,638 99,727 10,741 4,202 58 ,690 10,081 3,646 4, 859 112,207 | 5,630 | 10,201 
September - -- 902 ,032 357 ,049 41,971 33 , 536 174,513 100,445 11,143 4,242 57 ,984 8,618 2,920 94,919 4,499 5,561 
October_--..- 903 , 856 359,780 | 42,064 33 , 343 176,603 101,163 11,116 4,318 | 58,678 7,714 3,813 91,476 | 3,258 | 5,197 
November- -- 920 ,583 369 , 732 42,250 33,975 176,341 107 ,672 11,164 4,353 58,591 7,492 3,551 ; 91,700 3,168 5,637 
December-.--- 940,191 373,581 42,297 | 35,897 | 175,401 109,012 11,195 4,411 58,279 7,702 2,808 "612 104,245 3,883 | 6,868 
1957 
January..-.--- 1,035,052 | 379,451 42,439 | 36,296 177,529 110,850 11,275 | 4,508 | 58,986 11,453 4,027 5,296 | 177,598 5,572 | 9,773 
February--.--| 1,026,266 386 ,061 42,619 36,950 | 177,640 112,297 11,309 | 4,564 58,975 9,668 | 3,987 3,490 164 ,860 5,594 8,252 
March. --..-.-.- 1,049,806 | 398,019 | 42,958 | 37,881 177,017 113,967 11,389 | 4,666 | 60,132 12,424 3,955 3,698 168 ,841 5,886 | 8,973 





1 Under the Social Security Act, re tire ment benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated ; 
(beginning January 1957 includes a few child’s benefits paid, solely because of 
disability, to children aged 18 or over). Under the other 3 systems, benefits for 
age and disability; beginning December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. September 1956 data for amount of benefits under the 
railroad program estimated. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survi- 
vors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 
justed quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; includes a few 
benefits pay able to disabled children aged 18 or ov er; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. September 1956 data for 
amount of benefits estimated. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
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veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

'! Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 


Wage and salary disburs 


specified period, 1940-56 | 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to May 9, 1957 
ments 3 


Old-age and survivors 
insurance ¢ 


State 


unemployment 


Payrolls 3 covered by 


Railroad retirement and 


insurance unemployment Insurance ° 


Period | Be y = 
Total Civilian Percent Percent Percent 
Amount acon Amount beabedtgnene Amount . kage 
salaries salaries | salaries 

: cca 

Calendar year 
1940 $49 818 $49 255 $35 , 560 Ta | $32,352 65.7 | $2,280 | 4.6 
1941 62,086 60 , 220 45, 286 75.2 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 
1942 82'109 75,941 57,950 76.3 54,548 71.8 3304 4.5 
1943 105,619 91,486 69,379 75.8 65,871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
1944_. 117,016 96 , 9R3 73,060 75.3 68 , 886 71.0 4,523 4.7 
1945 117,563 95,744 71,317 74.5 66,411 69.4 4,530 4.7 
1946 111,866 104,048 79,003 75.9 73,145 70.3 4,883 4.7 
1947_. 122,843 118,775 92,088 77.5 R6 , 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
1948_____- 135,142 131,172 101,892 77.7 95,731 73.0 5.539 | 4.2 
1949__ 134 ,379 130,131 99 645 76.6 93,520 71.9 5,133 3.9 
1950 146,526 141,527 109,439 77.3 102,835 72.7 5,327 3.8 
1951 170,776 162,136 131,000 80.8 118,243 72.9 6,101 3.8 
1952 184,947 174,507 143,000 81.9 127 ,320 73.0 6,185 3.5 
1953 197 ,363 186,950 155,000 82.9 138,637 74.2 6,147 3.3 
1954 195,528 185,577 154,000 | 83.0 136,594 | 73.6 5,630 3.0 
1955 210,354 200,576 169,000 | 84.3 148,144 73.9 | 5,794 2.9 

i | 

1955 | 
January-March 49,574 47,156 38 ,000 80.6 33,869 | 71.8 | 1,341 | 2.8 
April-June_- 51,787 49,207 40 ,000 81.1 36,182 | 73.4 1,417 2.9 
July-September 3,600 51,157 43,000 84.1 37,816 73.9 1,517 3.0 
October-December 5,393 52,966 45,000 85.0 40,277 76.0 1,519 2.9 

| 

| | 

1956 | | 

| 
January-March---- 54,078 51,676 44,000 85.1 38,715 74.9 | 1,525 | 3.0 
April-June : | 55,507 | 53,133 45,000 84.7 40 ,360 76.0 1,548 2.9 
July-September 56, 767 54,404 46,000 84.6 40,760 74.9 1,549 a 


1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. 


preliminary. 


2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, 
in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect prorating 


of bonus payments. 


3 Taxabie plus estimated noataxable wages paid in specified periods. _ 
4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since Jan. 


Earnings and payroll 
Data for 1953-56 


1,1951. Beginning 1955, q 





uarterly data exclude wages and Salaries of agricultural 


labor, now reported only on annual basis. 
> Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 
1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 


Beginning 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 
reports of administrative agencies. 





Recent Publications * 


General 


ALDERFER, HAROLD F. American Lo- 
cal Government and Administra- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1956. 662 pp. $5.90. 

A description, with the emphasis 
on Federal-local and State-local rela- 
tionships. 

Bo.uivia. CAaJA NACIONAL DE SEGURI- 
DAD SocraL. Codigo de Seguridad 
Social. La Paz: The Caja, Jan. 
1957. 205 pp. 

The Social Security Code of De- 
cember 1956 that consolidated exist- 
ing Bolivian social insurance laws 


*Prepared in the Library, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
for items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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and added a new program of old-age, 

survivors, and permanent disability 

insurance. 

Bowers, EpIsON L.; Craic, PAuL G.; 
and PAPIER, WILLIAM. Financing Un- 
employment Compensation: Ohio’s 
Experience. (Bureau of Business 
Research Monograph No. 89.) Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University, 
College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, 1956. 314 pp. 

BRACKMANN, KurtT. Handbuch de So- 
zialversicherung. 11th and 12th 
supplements. Bad Godesberg: As- 
gard-Verlag, 1956. 2 vols. 

The eleventh supplement to the So- 
cial Insurance Handbook deals with 
appeals procedures in the various 
German programs. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Sys- 
tems of Social Security: Great 
Britain. Geneva: The Office 
1957. 73 pp. 60 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY ASSO- 
CIATION. Recent Developments in 


the Field of Social Security (1953- 
55). (12th General Meeting, Mex- 
ico, 23 November-3 December 1955) 
Geneva: Editions Internationales, 
1956. 243 pp. 

“1956 Annual Review of the Char- 
acteristics of the Insured Unem- 
ployed.” Monthly Report on the 
Characteristics of the Insured Un- 
employed, December 1956 (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Report USDL: 
U-11) Feb. 1957, pp. 3-10. 

Sapy, Emit J. The United Nations 
and Dependent Peoples. Washing- 
ton: Brookings Institution, 1956. 
205 pp. $1.50. 

TITMUSS, RICHARD M. “Industrializa- 
tion and the Family.” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 31, Mar. 


1957, pp. 54-62. $2.25. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT Security. Select- 


ed Bibliography on Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit Studies and Re- 
lated Topics, 1951-1956. Washing: 
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Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under ees insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1954-57 


{In thousands] 























Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance | Unemployment insurance 
| | 
Period . : " Taxes on State un- | Railroad un- 
Federal | Federal pS 4 Federal 
| insurance | civil-service Poesy ae employment | nemployment| *™Ployment 
contributions '| contributions?| 224 their insurance taxes 4 insurance 
soil : employees contributions 3 : contributions 5 
= | 
Fiscal year: 
PR esicccunwhunsnas ee ee eee $5,087,154 | $469,856 | $600 , 106 $1,142,009 | $279 ,986 $23 ,720 
1055-66 ©............ skin aia icin celta dehiebianiglaeae 6,442,370 | 808 , 207 | 634 ,323 1,328,722 | 324,656 34,043 
9 months ended: } | 
IEEE LO ee ROE Fi TIAA ME NE eee 3,251,761 | 341,108 448 ,987 774,899 | 257 ,901 18,172 
) PI, cc nnte detuaccecs sane Gabeee deo ens sauna | 4,294,339 | 660,575 473,948 | 860,955 | 316,818 18,557 
March 1957__- Ne ec Rare ey et ee ane Rene aes | 4,294,675 | 1,005,010 465,900 1,032,748 325 ,538 56,671 
) | } | 
‘ 1956 | | 
II aii estin an nncidipenninideniabieilelpibiaaneidecpiiedalieialente 520,119 | 59,257 | 53,870 | 9,312 | 5,880 4,126 
pO SRE a ee See 598,353 49,098 | 15,267 | 138 ,956 | 4,045 596 
3 May a si ticleshccin cdc ne ee ee Fy eee ee eee 997 , 587 53,424 91,356 | 316,671 2,499 12,193 
2 June _. pabtecenenadstedoal ws emake ee ee ee rane ee } 552,091 45,109 | 53,751 12,140 | 1,294 2,698 
’ July... ee Pe ee ere nee ae 351,031 7 560,769 | 23 ,376 148,138 1,719 | 434 
: cia niginis amcasce OLEATE SET WSR REN 818,805 60,862 81,404 | 295,588 | 742 | 9,833 
J Septem ber eaieilindads & ee en ee , 412,743 | 49,785 53,453 | 10,879 621 | 8,783 
5 October. ER IEA ES IE EEE 218,116 | 51,738 24,959 | 109,393 | 598 617 
3 a Sera er Stel eres Se eee 606,322 | 53,677 | 74,306 | 208 ,899 865 10,352 
) ee MD Spee Pee Oe ARS SEI 248,790 | 52,326 | 54,580 | 12,033 699 7,731 
9 | 
1957 | 
January. nisbiet Ui detalles enlace Sena ae ae eo 291,274 63,435 21,165 | 80,086 40,242 386 
February ee) Roe sdddnune amanda indna ; 775,301 | 45,449 82,796 152,576 | 269,886 | 7,133 
; ee eee incnadenetsbhoamekandaswes ee ee 572,293 | 66 , 966 49,861 15,155 | 10,166 | 11,402 
{ | 
0) os : ee ers a eee DETER eae ane mati ea 
9 ! Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary dis- 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December ability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits in the ‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January Act. 
0 1951, on an estimated basis. 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
9 2? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service ® Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
& 


retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 
" for the entire fiscal year. 7 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
al and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 























ig 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-1957 | 
- {In thousands} 
a Net total | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account * 
X- | Total of U.S. | Cash : = ee ee ee ee ee ised 
) Period assets Govern- | ee | ; | 
at end of ment at end 0 , Balance - Balance 
; - Interest With- Interest With- 
S | period? | securities period Deposits “ ‘ deo at end of Deposits ° : rhea at end of 
’ acquired 3 | earned drawals 4& period earned drawals | period 
| | | 
T- , | | | | | | 
Cumulative, January | } | | | | | 
n- 1936-March 1957-_..| $8,847,698 | $8,781,609 $3,138 |$22,616,241 | $2,434,120 |$16,702,617 | $8,347,744 | $1,263,016 $210,072 | $1,177,347 | 7$295,741 
1e Calendar year: } | | | 
een | 8,764,415 13,614 | 4,692 1,214,977 184,974 1,351,551 | 8,241,672 16,446 | 9,539 | 145,675 | 372,157 
n- _, RE | 9,069,279 307 ,546 | 3,138 | 1,504,131 | 199,597 | 1,399,095 | 8,546,305 56,592 8,119 | 119,450 / 317,418 
le- Fiseal year: | 
ee: eee 8,458 ,800 —545,162 | 10,514 1,146,188 186 ,874 1,759,544 7,982,797 | 15,881 | 11,277 202,648 410,939 
=e ee 8,794,426 257 ,674 | 88,294 | 1,333,147 186,907 1,286,964 | 8,215,887 | 31,233 | 8,491 | 105,510 345,153 
1956 | | | 
Ns January-March........- 8,560,798 | —250,000 | 4,113 210,131 46 , 882 433,468 | 8,065,216 3,784 2,047 | 33,875 344,114 
ig April-June_...........-.| 8,794,426 197,938 | 888,294 472,710 46,724 368,763 | 8,215,887 19,768 1,942 20 ,670 345,153 
6 July-September ---...-- | 8,982,117 | 216,980 | 3,582 490 ,906 52,627 310,105 | 8,449,314 16,767 2,113 32,505 | 331,528 
0. nameless eit 9,069,279 | 142,629 | 3,138 330,384 | 53,365 286,759 | 8,546,305 16,273 | 2,017 32,400 317,418 
- 1957 | | 
La January-March......--- | 8,847,698 —279,480 5,666 250,065 | 52,805 501,431 8,347,744 16,398 | 1,890 $9,965 | 295,741 
'v- Be 2 ees eee ae A eee. Peau! = = La ak 
ar. 


1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because of 
differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 
AU 2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 


6 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
7 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 


account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 

ct- 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
nt time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
deemed. 8 Includes transfer from general funds of $81 million for the Federa! unemploy - 
ve- 4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance ment account, held temporarily as undisbursed appropriation. 

q account amounting to $107,161,000. Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
as ‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. . P dasiets 
it . 
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Table 5.— Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-57 


[In thousands] 














Receipts | Expenditures | Assets 
| | | 
Period Net Net total of Cash Total 
| contribution Interest | Benefit | Administra- U.S. Govern- balance assets 
income and | _ received ? | payments | tive expenses ? | ment securities at end of at end of 
transfers! | acquired 4 period period 
| | 
Cumulative, January 1937-March 1957 *__-- $46 372,641 | $4, 221 , 298 | 27 ,032 ,473 | $1,057,539 $21,815,258 $688 , 668 $22, 503 ,927 
Fiscal year: | | 
1954-65 * a ae oe 5,087,154 | 447,580 | 4,333,147 | 103 , 202 1,240,627 560,511 21,141,001 
1965-56 §. 2.22... en ; 6,442,370 | 494 ,889 5,360,813 | 124,339 1,462,540 550,078 22,593,109 
9 months ended: | 
March 1955-_.- an 3 3,251,761 | 25) ,430 3,078,153 73,739 | 497 ,844 555,207 | 20,392,915 
March 1956__- 4,294,339 | 265,666 | 3,929,375 93,091 | 520, 263 577,786 | 21,678,541 
March 1957 i 4,204,675 303 , 500 4,579,662 | 107,696 | — 227 ,772 688 , 668 22,503 ,927 
1956 | 
March.__-- ae vee cmieoee 520,119 | 13,737 457 , 667 10,227 | 175,942 | 577,786 | 21,678,541 
April___-- Sec : 598,353 | 18 ,427 471,736 9,568 —179,159 | 892,421 | 21,814,016 
May...-- —_ : yews 997 , 587 4,600 478 , 994 12,440 647 , 668 | 755,506 | 22,324,769 
gues. ......- : ae: 552,091 | 206,196 | 480,708 9,239 473,767 | 6 550,078 | 22,593,109 
Se : eaten See are 351,031 1,081 479,651 11,300 | — 221,601 | 632,795 | 22,454 ,270 
August... ___- 818,805 486,813 9,923 380,931 | 577,068 | 22,779,473 
September mae 412,743 489,770 10,483 —127,148 | 636,227 | 22,711,485 
October ___-_- zat 218,116 489,791 14,940 —249,759 | 618 ,492 | 22,443,991 
November..........-.. ae 606 ,322 | 5,381 | 488 , 599 11,997 | 127 ,383 | 602,260 | 22,555,097 
December -----_- ren ; spas 248,790 | 235,215 | 507,764 | 12,186 | —122,285 | 688,601 | 22,519,153 
| 
1957 | | | 
TCD — ne ; 291,274 1,174 | 527 , 202 11,027 | — 243 ,750 686,569 | 22,273,371 
0 ees * ee Se : eee 775,301 3,902 535 ,443 12,826 86,922 | 830 , 582 22,504,306 
March...__--- a ais Seine nina 572,293 14,969 574,628 13,014 141,534 688 , 668 22,503 ,927 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and preparations 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 838d Cong., Ist sess. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet- 4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
erans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated bonds at time of purchase. 
amount of employee-tax overpayment. 5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the the U.S. Government. 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 6 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 


1951. Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 6.—Qld-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, for selected types of benefit, 
1959-56 


(Corrected to Apr. 29, 1957] 
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Wife’s or husband’s Child’s Widow’s or widower’s Mother’s 
Year and quarter! | C= | Child of | Child of i. | Di- 
| Total fot ~ nd Soy | Total | retired deceased | Total Widow | Widower | Total yea vorced 
‘ ' ; | worker | worker | | | er | wife 
| | | 
ARE CC Te eet e 162,768 | 152,310 | 812 | 9,646 | 122,641 25,495 | 97,146 | 66,672 63 | 41,101 | 41,089 | 12 
| ERE eRe «ais ee Se 228,887 | 193,966 3,077 | 31,844 | 230,500 40,958 | 189,542 | 89,324 | 267 | 78,323 | 78,181 | 142 
aaa ----| 177,707 | 161,985 2,007 13,715 183 ,345 24,695 158,650 3 91,992 310 64,875 | 64,776 99 
_, aa j _..| 246,856 | 225,617 2,992 18,247 | 212,178 33 , 868 178,310 | 112,866 | 112,467 | 399 | 71,945 71,861 S4 
See ee 214,851 2,616 19,297 | 212,796 35,938 176,858 | 128,026 127 ,626 | 400 70,775 70,699 76 
BN ee ee | 288,915 | 263,816 | 3,407 | 21,692 238,795 40 ,402 198,393 | 140,624 140,273 | 351 76,018 75,927 91 
a ...------| 384,187 | 360,989 2,987 | 20,211 211,783 37 ,993 173,790 | 253 , 480 | 253,155 325 67,479 67,414 65 
} | | 
1953 | | 
January-March_--____-_-- | 66 , 865 61 ,646 760 | 4,459 51,041 8,170 42,871 27 ,698 | 27 ,608 90 17,497 17,483 14 
April-June --__-- see 70,609 64,440 929 | 5,240 58,878 9,811 49,067 | 30,144 30 ,037 107 19,702 19,677 25 
July-September --__-- E 56,687 | 51,620 718 4,349 50,993 7,827 43,166 | 26,988 26,877 111 | = 17,4538 17,433 20 
October-December_...--| 52,695 | 47,911 585 | 4,199 51, 266 8,060 43,206 | 28,036 27 ,945 91 17,293 17 , 268 25 
} | | 
1954 | 
January-March----_-_---- | 59,037 | 53,539 626 | 4,872 52,257 8,922 43,335 | 29,091 29,003 88 17,634 17,617 17 
April-June--_-....- : = 64, 266 58,106 768 | 5,392 56, 167 10,224 45,943 31,480 31,366 114 18,464 18,448 16 
July-September --_----- | 55,495 50,308 | 688 | 4,499 49,217 8,397 40,820 | 28,177 28,071 106 16,265 16,242 23 
October-December -_ -_- | 57 ,966 52,898 534 | 4,534 55,155 8,395 46,760 | 39,278 39,186 92 18,412 | 18,392 20 
1955 | | 
January-March. -------- | 75,936 | 70,347 672 | 4,917 50,547 9 , 262 41,285 34,389 34,314 75 15,917 15,905 12 
April-June-__.....--- _.| 86,914 | 79,097 | 1,131 | 6,686 67 ,375 12,485 54,890 | 36 , 663 36,559 104 21 , 263 21,238 25 
July-September --------- | 67,324 | 61,018 | 890 | 5,416 61,535 10,068 51,467 | 34,855 34,770 85 19,631 19,600 31 
October-December - - ---- | 58,741 | 53 ,354 | 714 | 4,673 59,338 8,587 50,751 34,717 34,630 87 19,207 19,184 23 
1956 | | 
January-March-.-.--.-- | 59,905 54,611 | 657 | 4,637 52,382 8,825 43,557 31,845 31,769 76 16,587 16,572 15 
AO eens............-... 73,641 66,976 827 | 5,838 60,706 11,203 49,503 35,271 35,187 84 19,244 9,224 20 
July-September. --_--..-- 87,051 80,490 824 5,737 55,098 10,354 44,744 33,842 33,760 82 17,748 17,733 15 
October-December - ----- 163,590 158,912 | 679 | 3,099 43,597 7,611 35,986 | 152,522 | 152,439 83 13,900 13,885 15 
1 Quarterly data for 1950-52 were presented in the Bulletin for June 1955, p. 26. 3 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 


2 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month by type of benefit and by month, March 1956-March 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1957 } 


: {Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1957] 





































































: | Tots eer | Wife’s or ‘hila? Widow’s or , , 
| Total | Old-age | husband's Child’s witverte'a Mother’s Parent’s 
Item SS 
| | | N N N 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount} Number | Amount ag Amount} * pom Amount a Amount 
‘ | | 
” | | | as 
Monthly benefits in cur- | | 
1 rent-payment status | 
" atend of month: | 
5 1956 | 
1 WOM Sania aS ace | 8,149, 733)$424,975.4) 4,594, 991/$286,817.7) 1,219,883/$40,605.2) 1,293,384/$47,422.3) 723,119/$35,317.0| 292,990|$13,542.4] 25,366/$1,270.8 
7 April eee 2 eS Fe 4,649,159) 290 968.1) 1,233,164) 41,141.2) 1,301,683) 47,859.3) 731,146) 35,750.0) 294,950) 13,677.7| 25,492) 1,279.1 
May... ------------| 8,315,314] 435,742.9] 4,697,531) 294 , 528.6) 1,246,118] 41,632.8) 1,310,331} 48,312.0| 739,968] 36,224.6| 295,771] 13,759.0} 25,505) 1,285.8 
PU wa niicpdaediss<usced | 8,374,453) 439,423.8) 4,731,942) 296,976.4) 1,255,018) 41,968.4) 1,316,728) 48,662.0| 747,766) 36,647.7| 297,294) 13,875.9| 25,705) 1,293.3 
11 ee ----| 8,451,169] 444,620.4| 4,781,036) 300,776.8] 1,268,051] 42,477.0| 1,320,390] 48,912.8] 756,213] 37,106.2| 209,675| 14,047.2] 25,804] 1,300.4 
6 Ee ee 8,566,410) 452,345.9) 4,855,552) 306,613.1| 1,290,596) 43,336.9| 1,327,584) 49,300.1|) 764,555) 37,561.7| 302,199) 14,225.8) 25,924) 1,308.3 
9 Septem ber-__.-.-- --| 8,647,776) 457,493.9) 4,907,729) 310,408.4| 1,307,228) 43,939.9) 1,333,003) 49,637.4) 772,132) 37,976.6] 301,685) 14,217.8] 25,999] 1,313.8 
19 October.........- ----| 8,701,498) 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312,833.8) 1,315,464) 44,250.7/ 1,337,359| 49,930.3| 780,034) 38,407.0| 301,188) 14,202.0| 26,056] 1,318.6 
0 November-.__-- -| 9,035,408) 477,403.7/ 5,064,198) 319,516.2) 1,410,825) 47,506.6) 1,340,508] 50,168. 2) 801,682) 44,615.7| 301,522) 14,244.4) 26,673] 1,352.6 
73 December. -.-- -| 9,128,121) 482,592.9) 5,112,430) 322,536.8) 1,433,507] 48,325.6) 1,340,995) 50,323.7| 913,069) 45,779.7) 301,240) 14,262.2} 26,880] 1,364.8 
35 sk | | 
a1 ms | 
97 January - ....---.-------| 9,261,391] 490,300.8) 5,184,797) 327,385.5) 1,460,641] 49,315.0) 1,351,695] 50,907.4| 934,177] 46,921.4| 302,932] 14,389.9| 27,149] 1,381.6 
53 February --...---- ---| 9,387,369) 498,358.4! 5,254,626) 332,736.2) 1,490,286) 50,517.4| 1,360,227! 51,396.7| 951,557) 47,875.9| 303,432] 14,443.4 ,241| 1,388.8 
ee ....-| 9,607,354) 511,986.7| 5,390,335) 342,649.6| 1,542,889 52,512. 7| 1,371,428) 51,935. 2) 970,314) 48,919.3) 304,945) 14,567.9| 27, 1,402.0 
| | 
71 Monthly benefits awarded | | | 
06 in March 1957_____--- 282,412) 16,012.2 160,550; 11,018.2 67,310) 2,375.8 23,983 938.0) 23,473 ea 6,695 388.6 401 23.5 
27 wees Pt mae | = = | — 2 ae! eee eee 
— ' For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 
8. 
ns re . ° ins . 
rable 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number 
on 


of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of 
of lump-sum death payments, 1940-57 


















































(Corrected to Apr. 26, 1957] 
ent i —— aa = = a er ee oe ——— 
Monthly benefits | Lump-sum awards 
if, Year and quarter ! BRE Beye DAS a | > ae 
i il | DY aia | ae : Number of 
1 Se | Wife’sor | 7 , Widow’s or | = >, te Number of 
Total |  Old-age husband’s | Child’s widower’s | Mother’s Parent’s payments deceased 
workers 
Le a ee oh = Lede 
| | 
he ee paceeceae 254,984 | 132,335 | 34,555 | 59,382 4,600 | 23, 260 852 75,095 61,080 
_ 1941__- sok ddarey 269; 286 | 114,660 36,213 | 75,619 11,020 | 30,502 1,272 117,303 90,941 
ee eer es ane J 258,116 | 99 ,622 33 , 250 77 ,384 14,774 | 31,820 1, 266 134,991 103 ,332 
| 1943_ =" vee 262,865 89,070 31,916 85,619 19,576 35,420 1,264 163,011 122,185 
d 1944_ agai eum 318,949 110,097 | 40,349 99,676 24,759 42,649 1,419 205,177 151 , 869 
1945___- RY se ee 462,463 | 185,174 63 ,068 127,514 | 29,844 55,108 | 1,755 247,012 178,813 
a 1946___- LOGE AAR eee see ; 547,150 258 , 980 88,515 114,875 | 38 ,823 44,190 | 1,767 250 , 706 179,588 
1947... Se a Ee 572,909 | 271,488 94,189 | 115,754 | 45,249 | 42,807 | 3,422 218, 787 181,992 
12 1948... =e eee : 596,201 | 275,903 | 98,554 | 118,955 55,667 | 44,276 2,846 213,096 200 ,090 
142 1949... A Se asdnan 682,241 | 337,273 | 117,356 | 118,922 | 32,928 | 43,087 | 2,675 212,614 202,154 
99 eee a ‘ 962,628 | 567,131 162,768 | 122,641 | 66,735 | 41,101 | 2,252 209 , 960 200,411 
84 oe asennae atee esse 1,336,432 702,984 228 ,887 | 230,500 | 89,591 78,323 | 6,147 431 , 229 414,470 
76 eee Tae ihinene ae 1,053 ,303 531,206 | 177,707 | 183 ,345 92,302 | 64,875 3,868 | 456,531 437 ,896 
91 aa ifacentctacnns eal 1,419,462 771,671 246 , 856 212,178 112,866 71,945 3,946 532,846 511,986 
65 aE eee ee at ee 1,401,733 749,911 | 236,764 212,796 128,026 70,775 3,461 536,341 516,158 
_. See oe paced ve 1,657,773 909,883 | 288,915 | 238 ,795 140 ,624 | 76,018 3,538 589,612 6, 
Tae ae ae ‘ 1,854,946 934,098 | 384,186 | 211,783 253,480 | 67,478 3,921 572,291 546 , 984 
4 | | | 
25 1954 | 
20 January-March. -............-.- 346,440 187,531 | 59 ,037 52,257 | 29,091 | 17,634 890 136 , 587 131,749 
25 Apri sme.............-. ee 380 ,542 209 , 201 64, 266 56, 167 31,480 | 18,464 964 145,660 140,211 
July-September---.........-- 326,154 176,190 | 55,495 49,217 | 28,177 | 16,265 810 127,417 122,338 
October-December.__-- a toed 348 ,597 176,989 57,966 | 55,155 39,278 | 18,412 797 126,677 121,860 
17 
16 1955 | | 
23 January-March. . atemgaat 396,719 219, 209 75,936 | 50,547 34,389 | 15,917 | 721 127 ,646 122,660 
20 . ee 504,709 | 291 , 587 86,914 | 67 ,375 36,663 | 21,263 | 907 165 ,082 159,272 
July-September... .........-.-- 402,163 217,849 67,324 | 61,535 | 34,855 19,631 969 149,649 143 ,806 
- October-December... z 354,182 | 181,238 | 58,741 | 59,338 34,717 19,207 941 147,235 141 ,002 
2 | 
25 1956 
31 January-March. --..........-- - 346,713 185,202 59,905 52,382 31,845 | 16,587 792 140 ,862 135,218 
23 Ae iubace | 413,242 223 , 469 73,641 60,706 35,271 | 19,244 911 162,620 155, 268 
July—September__.........--.--| 438 ,803 244 , 225 87,051 55,098 33,842 17,748 839 149,594 142,149 
“ October-December........._-.-| 656 , 188 281 , 202 163,589 43 ,597 152,522 13,899 1,37! 119,215 114,349 
20 1957 
4 January-March...............- } 659,107 348,711 151,515 65,676 72,076 19,885 1,244 173,108 166,199 
1 j | I 





1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February the Bulletin for March 1954, p. 29. 


1947, p. 29; for 1945-49, in the Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22; for 1950-53, in 


ity Bulletin, June 1957 29 

















Table 9—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, March 1957 } 

























































































| 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ? ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims | 
| | | | Average 
farm | | | All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- insured 
ments | | unemploy- 
Nini - Tote , | Average ment 3 
Total | Women | Total Women Weeks bekibis | weekly Weeks Average 
compen- aid + | number of | compen- weekly 
| | sated - bene- sated payment 
} | ficiaries 
Tet. ..... : ere 425 ,361 897,228 | 303,700 | 6,776,701 2,218,246 6,301,714 | $168,840,541 1,500,408 5,819,038 $27.71 § 1,592,478 
Region I: | 
Connecticut - -..---- ee 7,319 | 11,898 | 6,065 | 91,166 42,490 91,785 2,683 ,052 21,854 86 ,907 30.05 22,029 
BE eee - 1,484 | 8,344 | 3,924 39,941 13,158 36,951 | 755,465 8,798 34,429 20.90 10,180 
Massachusetts... ........-. 12,429 38,307 | 20,101 281,295 114,280 279,217 7,812,463 66 , 480 236,147 30.68 64,698 
New Hampshire-.--- = 1,148 5,337 | 2,836 | 22,282 8,957 20,398 467,148 | 4,857 18,556 24.07 5,583 
Rhode Island_-_--..--.---- 1,299 | 14,210 8,828 83,219 43,071 77,370 | 1,975,827 | 18,421 65 ,083 28.68 19,843 
EEE ee 817 1,421 604 12,700 5,340 12,328 279, 203 | 2,935 11,443 23.29 3,093 
Region II: | | 
| Ee 9,790 40,111 | 17,345 | 349,540 153,519 344,276 | 10,715,628 | 81,970 306 , 928 32.09 83,108 
i 66 ,622 137,902 | 56, 864 831,594 330,975 817,900 23,897,776 194,738 744,636 30.59 195,185 
Puerto Rico = eee 2,463 399 | 115 | 3,725 1,035 568 13,676 | 135 | 560 _ Sf eee eee 
Virgin Islands_--_.-_-_-- 211 | 0 | 0 3 0 3 | 63 1 3 8 ee 
Region III: | | | 
eee ee 576 | 1,702 | 374 15,926 3,265 | 21 ,022 | 638 ,578 5,005 19,915 30.93 3,709 
District of Columbia- - --_- 2,492 | 2,738 822 | 27,079 7,594 23,634 | 613,015 | 5,627 23,129 26.05 6,137 
| Eas 5,497 | 8,544 | 6,314 | 56,183 17,861 63,128 | 1,537,202 | 15,030 57,137 25.41 14,010 
North Carolina-.-........-- 9,490 | 30,919 16,167 | 185,713 88 ,083 180 ,331 3,037,017 | 42,936 167 ,038 17.23 | 45,783 
Pennsylvania..........-.. 20,145 | 95,243 31,231 688 ,317 236 , 648 637,751 | 17,487,397 | 151,845 585,458 28.47 163 ,302 
Virginia a oe 5,664 | 7,703 | 2,810 | 60,524 19,553 53,899 | 1,112,244 | 12,833 | 50,394 21.21 | 14,159 
West Virginia.............| 2,201 | 6,618 826 | 58,571 11,651 50,807 1,059,995 | 12,097 | 46,030 21.46 13,936 
Region IV: 
Alabama. _-.- sae Sen 7,394 | 12,279 3,038 | 99 , 249 25,103 80,007 | 1,597,801 | 19,049 76,786 20.21 23,762 
eee | 18,949 10,855 2,917 59,214 19,056 30,917 654,779 | 7,361 28, 880 21.7 14,124 
| 1, ae | 7,769 | 13,808 | 4,854 | 112,645 47,150 97,425 | 2,081,941 | 23,196 89,865 22.06 27,225 
Bieetionl . .............. | 5,875 | 9,173 2,620 79,246 19,558 | 63,985 | 1,271,797 15,235 59,516 20.43 18,431 
South Carolina. .-.......-- 5,378 | 8,877 | 2,857 | 64,855 25, 592 55,620 | 1,150,154 | 13,243 51,096 21.15 15, 266 
Tennessee - deta 7,750 | 13,805 | 4,284 | 194,523 63,128 200 ,672 | 4,006,476 47,779 189,259 20.37 44,998 
Region V: | | | | } 
Kentucky - - a : 3,436 12,034 2,890 161 ,655 36, 235 139,751 | 3,254,978 33,274 | 131,703 23.84 | 38 ,497 
Michigan. DT eae 9,741 49,827 10,464 331,287 75,273 | 285,713 9,526, 220 68,027 | 277 , 239 33.83 | 82,675 
hs |} 19,733 40,035 10,507 282,009 84,584 251 , 884 7,823,411 59,972 238,730 31.85 | 65,848 
Region VI: | 
ON Ee ee eee ae | 16,228 40,998 | 14,739 309,365 111,869 290 ,359 7,926,195 69,133 259,551 28.84 74,897 
See | 4,813 | 19,700 | 6,220 147,767 49,524 151,791 3,863,271 | 36,141 141,506 26.27 33,724 
Daemeents.. .......... : ae 5,898 10,674 2,386 | 156,410 28,472 144,727 3,581,952 34,459 138 ,804 25.09 37,155 
Wisconsin .......... ae 5,549 | 12,140 3,392 | 111,621 33,583 100,529 3,019,798 23,935 93,029 30.50 26,689 
Region VII: 
See eee zs ae 5,405 | 4,593 1,220 55,239 14,352 52,463 1,308 ,974 12,491 47,453 25.94 12,689 
Sr ae is 7,179 | 5,646 | 1,207 | 46,902 10,159 49,093 1,293 , 262 11,689 45,419 27.10 11,115 
OS eae 7,226 17,576 | 6,105 | 134,017 40,802 | 111,190 2,325,235 26,474 100,546 21.97 31,681 
Nebraska. .-.......- con 4,047 2,895 | 1,126 39,073 9,738 | 41,359 1,025,990 9,847 39,766 25.29 8,854 
Doren Dakota. ..........-| 1,249 | 915 142 | 23,851 2,429 | 23,749 639 , 896 5,655 21,965 27.40 5,594 
South Dakota------- | 1,138 | 850 | 152 | 16,170 2,188 | 15,857 366 , 209 3,775 15,101 23.52 3,727 
Region VIII: | | } | 
Arkansas_.......---- a 4,953 | 7,782 | 1,482 | 82,875 15,748 | 60,534 1,163,975 | 14,413 56,421 19.61 19,278 
Louisiana............- 7,516 9,453 | 1,618 70 ,369 13,141 61,437 1,319, 220 14,628 56,518 22.14 16,745 
0 ee eee : 11,059 | 8,010 2,090 64,493 18,798 56,546 1,342,398 13,463 51,582 24.59 14,947 
aa 40 ,022 21,773 | 5,479 140,484 39,412 133,185 2,969,457 31,711 125,777 22.82 34,737 
Region IX: | | 
eNO... - ooc0ssocs-.--~ 5,227 4,488 | 901 | 28,179 7,100 26,417 665 , 760 6,290 24,511 25.83 6,571 
peonians. ........... - 1,768 3,339 | 499 | 44,507 8,012 43.268 1,037 ,697 10,302 43,268 23.90 10,458 
New Merxico.-.-..---.------ 3,27 2,921 | 314 | 19,699 2,543 19,597 479,551 4,666 18,554 24.97 4,762 
NE a dae te Soe a a 2,470 2,842 | 691 | 28 ,423 8,317 26 ,657 746,239 | 6,347 24,179 29.13 6,673 
Ea eee | 973 1,044 | 183 | 13,689 2,656 14,739 21,616 3,509 13,090 28.93 3,018 
Region X: | | | 
SE ee 4,463 4,471 793 26,969 5,447 19,396 501,131 | 4,618 18,404 26.27 6,377 
OS Ee eee 33,573 92, 267 25,343 | 632 ,606 217,565 554,851 | 15,803 ,946 132,107 519,746 29.32 146,609 
EE eee 919 1,231 510 11,715 6,435 10,506 | 234 , 962 2,501 8,558 25.06 & 
J SS eee 1,714 2,363 569 14,614 | 4,428 16,376 514,188 3,899 15,420 31.97 3,370 
Region XI | | 
> —_— 4s7| 1,256]  165| 24,816 2,513 | 30,701 | 1,128,955 7,310} 20,930 36.96; 
Se eee | 2,532 2,141 | 322 36,830 5,646 34,470 944 ,950 8,207 33,129 27.67 8,350 
0 ee ees 3,725 15,340 | 2,441 | 130 ,406 25,923 | 124,981 3,793,920 29,757 119,282 30.73 30,039 
Waesington. .........-.-. 6,192 18,431 | 3,954 | 173,151 38 , 287 | 169,594 4,968,488 40 ,380 160 ,662 29.80 38,835 
1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, 5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. * Data not available. 
2 Total excludes transitional claims. : 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- State agencies. 
bined-wage plan. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1956—March 1957 ! 





























{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
































} | 
| Aid to dependent | | aidto | Aid Aid 
| | children the | poo to to the in 
} }_ | perma- - |depend- rma- 
Year and Total? | Old-age | Aid to nently oh Total age | rae 7 Soule | eral 
month | assistance | | Recipients | the blind | and | "aan | Tota assist- | chil- Cont and | ist- 
} | Families | totally | ance dren = totally Prrexnh 
} | | dis- (fami- dis- : 
| | Total? | Children abled lies) abled 
| \ | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1956 l l l l 2 ae l l 
PN wéclescocsusos 2,535,419 613,246 | 2,240,856 | 1,698,296 105,083 | 249,118 | 336,000 |....-.-- —0 +0.8 | +0.3 +0.8| (4) 
April Sead 2,530,720 | 615,985 | 2,253,738 | 1,708,484 105 ,229 251,533 322,000 |_......- —.2 +.4} +.1] 41.0] 4.2 
Bees cunlooncanusoucde 2,527,753 | 617,058 | 2,258,858 | 1,713,503 105,469 255 , 954 303,000 |....---- —.1 +2} +.2 +1.8 | —5.9 
: ESE, Seen 2,523,716 | 613,720 | 2,250,229 | 1,707,629 105,796 | 258 , 279 250,800 }.44..... —.2 | —.5) +3); +.9) —4.3 
0 ae 2,519,469 | 607,468 2,221,867 | 1,691,346 105,990 260 ,082 238,000 |........ —-.2|} -—1.0 +.2| +.7 —.7 
August ------ eee 2,514,669 606,073 | 2,224,504 | 1,692,992 106 ,445 | 262,105 | \ ff  , ore —.2 | —.1 +.4 +.8 | +3.2 
ee err 2,511,947 | 606,563 | 2,228,055 | 1,696,484 106 ,609 263 ,471 281,000 |....---- —.1 | —.1 +.2}; +.5)] —5.5 
October_..--- eee en : 2,512,565 | 605,925 | 2,226,560 | 1,697,530 106 ,820 265 , 208 203.600 | ....<<... (5) —.l)} +.2 +.7 | +.5 
November...j............- 2,512,459 608,661 | 2,238,994 | 1,706,869 | 107,193 267 ,639 290,000 |....--.- (“) | +.5 +.3| +9] -+2.7 
a. a eee | 2,514,425 616,190 | 2,270,642 | 1,731,736 | 107,484 269,176 305 ,000 ee eee +.1 +1.2 +.3| +.6 | +5.2 
| | | 
1957 | | 
ee ere |} 2,512,411 | 623,342 | 2,298,896 | 1,753,536 107,531 271,216 334,000 |....---- —.1 +1.2; (5 | +.8| +9.6 
3, ee ee 2,509,493 629,847 | 2,325,867 | 1,775,169 107,456 273,465 1 ee —.1 +1.0 —-.1] +.8 +1.0 
: Ee ere 2,509 ,099 636,718 | 2,351,256 | 1,794,494 107 ,641 276,129 , | (4) +1.1} +.2 | +1.0 —.1 
| | 
| Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1956 | | | | | 
March....... | $237,182,000 $137 ,313,059) $54,818,422 | $6,144,744) $14,082,191) $18,599,000} +0.6 (5) +1.4 | +0.6 +1.0} +0.5 
Aprt......- 236,526,000) 137,412,301) 55,239 , 202 6,170,895; 14,272,922) 17,407,000) —.3 +0.1 +.8| +.4 +1.4 —6.4 
eee 235 , 923 ,000 137 ,436 , 276] 55, 222,938 6,375,783; 14,557,834) 16,054,000 —.3 () | (4) +3.3 +2.0 | —7.8 
| eT 233,775,000) 137,005,608) 54,785,725 | 6,392,529) 14,649,950! 15,070,000) —.9 | —.3 —-.8} +.3 +.6 | —§.1 
ee 234,738,000} 138,849,155 54,385,013 6,408,216) 14,656,710) 15,035,000} +.4 | +41.2 —.7)| +2) © —.2 
August......} 236,815,000) 139,029,605 54,666,759 6,500,720) 14,901,223) 16,025,000} +.9 | +.3 +.5 +1.4 | +1.7 +6.6 
September_._| 235,590,000) 138,796,047 54,854,426 | 6,516,200} 14,977,834) 14,736,000) —.5| —.2| +.3 +.2} +.5 —8.0 
October... -- 243,629,000) 144,387,281 56,389,879 | 6,715,577 15,362,558) 15,296,000} +3.4 | +4.0 | +2.8 |} +3.1 +2.6 +3.8 
November...| 245,948,000} 145,133,252 56,863 ,539 6,752,514) 15,659,665) 15,801,000; +1.0; +.5) +.8) +.6 +1.9 +3.3 
December.-..| 249,707,000} 145,810,238 58 ,557 ,924 6,784,376] 15,834,615} 17,098,000} +1.5 | +.5 +3.0 |) +.5 +1.1 +8.2 
1957 | | 
January... -- 251,782,000) 145,158,000 59,345,712 6,792,570} 15,861,668) 18,973,000; +1.0 —.4 +1.3 | +.1|; +.2 +11.0 
February...-| 253,478,000) 145,552,635 60 , 293 ,429 6,799,386; 16,068,612) 18,961,000} +.7 +.3 +1.6 +.1 +1.3 _- 
March....... cieeuienes 146,008 ,333 61,361,497 seeneante eteueiouns 19,237,000} +1.1 +.3 +1.8 | +.5 +1.0 +1.5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclus 
medical care from general assistance funds and from 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some St 





3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


ion of vendor payments for 
special medical funds; data 
ates. 


determining the amount of 


assistance. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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by Harold L. Ohrback and David M. 
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Day Care Center, by Jerome Kaplan. 
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U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 181 
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AFFLECK, JANE F. “Family Agency 
Services to Older People.” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 38, Apr. 
1957, pp. 171-176. 50 cents. 

Baker, SyB1L M. “Establishing a Fee 
Formula.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 38, Apr. 1957, pp. 177- 
183. 50 cents. 

BALDWIN, J. E. “Applying Manage- 
ment Principles to Public Welfare 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, March 1957 } 





| | 
| Aid to the a 
State Old-age assistance | Aid to dependent | Aid tothe blind | permanently and General 
| children totally disabled assistance 
} | | bi | 

eS ee eee ee $13,199,260 | $2,343,225 $372,093 | $2,351,250 9 $6,535,000 
Alabama......._-- Ae ee ES IS a eee A ee ee ee 1,708 | 863 | $9 | 285 93 
Ne ns be emoeas Liewane teases enaokeconeucos PRE ee Se (een ee eee ee a sonigla eeas (3) 422,942 
EE ee en eee | a eee 21,940 (3) 89, 250 
ain cin wes been] dacs os cae eeee ee eee ees } 479 er (5) 
ae pas cap ianemnne ke bnminnecdbaanews 253,600 | 113,274 | 6,327 58,240 | (5) 
NN ne en nn ER cepcumemhe Sor hbubhuaaaen 1,044 | 1,076 | 50 | $3,057 | 4393 
a oo abameinasieed shen cencanw 34,482 | 11,093 | sala 2,518 | (*) 
RE ae ee ae ree epee ene ee eeT eee ee 7,865 | 22,168 188 | 5,008 | (5) 
Es ER EIEN Te SRE Sea ear ene eae a ae 2,236,614 311,754 56,225 | 3358 ,976 4 635,153 
2S Se Ee Eee 520,041 | 93,114 23,920 | (3) 4 210,950 

| 
CTE eens ca balicmacckbuinen ons aomiamence weeeee-e----|-~-----------2---0--]-- Sadie (?) 4 244,771 
a a on See Renan iam en ame te 240,485 | 7,659 | 4,626 | 41,818 43,450 
ienlena.......-.-.--..--: Renee oe mee pene ac ceeeeet | 671 | 5,704 554 | 3,038 1,841 
eo EE A i Fe onan 46,776 13,713 1,512 5,346 487,392 
ES ee eee 2,334,900 149,897 | 10,806 172,525 135,321 
ee he ome eb eae maceime ot. g ae eee 3,204 31,695 138 ,400 
eee ee iia eae ‘ 1,470,031 131,042 49,103 | 13,285 398 ,340 
lS ly wie ecenine nanan Uae nwamgnnnes ts coe lsbeaereecs scene Iie anaes Uaebocueehone datesbes ier 4 183,812 
a Ee eee ene eo 2 eee te oe on Seca oot Rat oe eeeeaace 4 209 543 
PN nets coud idabckncnacesns i eee Ree ee, Sale ames @ 71,400 
| | 

SII tt 228) ee ees bee saxdedead 85,836 | 13,009 | 2,843 | 9,789 5 
eS ee ee as 2h oe oe | 24,769 3 ene cs ne 157,191 
Se as “wane ae 55,214 | 50, 250 2,030 19,818 46,244 
eee yc wantnwakancawiiek cern 5 2,365,436 | 735,097 | 84,616 | 056 , 436 (*) 
Rerte Cerone. ....-.-....<........ ee 33,038 | | oe) eee : 14,409 4 224,856 
I es ade eee 146,677 | 20,808 | 529 28,189 | 425,299 
RO a a 8 oe oo ccakicnconaantekeoss 562,069 | 17,481 23,349 dN 4 889,318 
nee ante een ena mene s 204,956 $9,309 2,300 46 , 806 71,904 
NS 2d ors cke une mwiiniie aie 212,553 | 160,586 | 52,068 71,695 89,623 
0 ES ee ee eee eee : 76,129 | 43,824 1,046 19,389 4 47,518 
CER ee eS an eee , er ee ee REET, LE eae «16,292 
ore Nl linia = aie setod LontwntaktOp un aee eee at 4 112,905 
a ee eet eee nee eee 1,073 len OE a ee ae RC alee 598 | 639 
PR het 2 eth gL ee ~ 172 63 7 26 | 78 
ee a aaa - oa peeeen eae ae ee Re ey Pp ee 49,964 
Pete Oe ae Se Se a ey 1,149,791 162,175 13,727 128,169 187 ,006 
ET Ae EEE ae ee Ped Ee eS eee 37,724 | 31,304 | 2,020 | 13,856 4 20,823 
Eee peepee ater 648,529 | 134,892 | 16,277 46,779 233 ,377 
REE ee TR ee eee a eg ae EE Pt ine ire we cate ae ue 


i For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

4 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med- 
ical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 


Ree eres tee mene cee SAND 444,799 


porting these data semisunually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5’ Data not available. 
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Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, March 1957 } 












































Prete ee Aid to dependent | : , Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor 
State Money | pay- | Money pay- Money pay- | Money pay- 
All pay- | ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- | ments | for | assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | torecip-| med- | ance? | torecip-| med- ance 2 to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- 
ients? | ical | | jients? | ical | ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
| care? | | care? | care 2 care ? 
pee En eae ee ~ ee eee! Oe ’ i 
| | | | 
Total, 53 States 4..............- $58.19 $53.28 | $5.26 | $96.37 $92.82 | $3.68 | $63.49 | $60.26 $3.46 $58.79 $50. 86 $8.52 
fe oe eee ee ee 43.61 43.59 | 02 41.53} 41.49 | 04 37.93 | 37.91 02 5.32 35.30 .08 
RR psc cha mawetete ea } 75.40 74.69 | 1.02 scshtnekd Aaeae a awa dion 92.11 | 90.83 1.65 (5) (®) (5) 
3: | ie cee Se aieies fren) i! Ter: PT eel 68.37 | 66.91 | ees See ee See te 
2a ees rem } 89.88 73.88 | 16.00 142.93 | 121.93 | 21.00 | 99.76 80.76 19.00 126.80 86.80 40.00 
District of Columbia. ...........-.- | 56.30 55.95 | 35 114.86 | 114.39 | 46 63.87 63.68 .19 67.12 65.85 1.27 
| ER eae errr 49.08 48.58 | 50 | 58.89 | 58.39 50 53.21 | 52.72 50 52.71 52.21 .50 
Hawaili_._...-- 50.00 45.07 4.93 | 113.93 | 106.24 7.69 | 57.90 | 55.86 2.04 60.20 56.23 3.97 
. . eer 67.11 43.47 | 25.55 144.18 | 132.13 12.11 | 69.28 | 53.78 16.47 79.50 50.44 30.13 
eee Fe SORES Vee 54.60 39.79 | 15.72 | 98.93 88.93 10.13 66.60 53.95 13.28 (5) (5) (5) 
0 Re eae” 70.78 63.84 7.36 | 120.62 112.12 9.58 77.57 70.56 7.46 75.36 65.83 10.10 
Loutsians........... nan | 63.12 63.12 | 01 77.67 | 77.40 ~27 | 74.30 | 74.05 .25 47.44 47.22 21 
eee ‘ oo 52.86 48.91 4.00 90. 66 87.68 3.00 56. 50 53.60 3.00 61.13 55.31 6.00 
Massachusetts - -._--_--- oa 84.85 58.60 26.94 139. 48 128.35 | 11.96 | 110.56 | 105.32 5.57 108.29 64.15 47.90 
Ne annem cam awoot s sail 62.60 61.59 2.80 |-- au SEA ae See | 70.66 | 70.16 1.79 82.41 81.21 11.34 
MIR ic edi cea ennaee 74.62 45.96 29.41 134.66 | 118.98 15.87 88.73 | 55.55 33.99 58.20 51.23 8.59 
eh eee a | 66.16 64.53 yj ees Remenes APRs we Pour Fete x (5) (5) (5) 
OW mremipennre. ........2..5-..<5 65.46 50.18 15.32 | 138.62 | 124.75 13.87 | 69.42 | 58.37 11.28 87.87 57.27 30.78 
oe: ee ee aimee } 138.00 134. 57 3.43 76.45 | 76. 50 7. | ae es ae 
EE IR cs os on oc cce mao } 53.22 47.34 5.87 | 95.67 87.99 7.67 56.49 | 51.23 5.26 54.94 48.99 5.95 
et Sent Samper 88.23 66.92 | 25.39 145.39 134.17 12.81 93.08 | 77.11 19.58 91.64 70.56 24.29 
| } | 
North Carolina............-.-.--.-| 34.97 34.33 | 64 | 68.01 | 67.24 | . | eee ee ee) Cee 39.69 38. 69 1.00 
Noeren Denotes..................... 75.40 58.04 | 18.50 135.14 | 124.26 12.02 66.45 | 62.39 4.60 87.20 61.73 27.45 
ESE ee are 64.03 58.14 | 5.88 95.59 | 94.64 | 95 63.16 | 57.06 2 SS ETE BER SS 
a eee oe eee } 74. 46 63.52 11.28 140.63 132.92 | 7.72 82.08 | 74.96 7.12 88. 58 75.41 13.4 
Pennsyivamia......................] 50.49 46.36 | 4.13 115. 28 110.07 | 5.22 | 62.48 | 59.50 2.98 59.37 53.89 5.48 
eee are | 68.69 60.07 10.03 | 118.14 106.14 12.00 | 74.27 | 68.85 7.37 77.88 68.59 11.64 
Se er ed | 61.32 61.21 12 115.01 | 114.67 et eee Sears ees) Seen Se oe 67.82 67.50 33 
Oe 18.44 18. 21 26 34.50 | 34.25 | -25 (8) | (8) (8) 19.48 19.23 .25 
Washington______- : all 86.89 66.50 20.60 130.45 113.71 | 16.81 102.13 84.71 17.42 | 102.26 78.57 23.94 
Wee Varerom .... ...........-<....5] 35.30 33.61 | i. 68 91.09 | 89.33 1.76 40.03 38.29 1.74 | 38.88 37.21 1.68 
Ste acta 5 os ewaaeet 69.80 | 53.87 | 16.12 153.30 136.47 16.97 76.87 61.74 15.24 | 103.82 67.24 36.68 
| | 








3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 13-16 
for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 
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1957, pp. 8-13. 45 cents. 
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University Press, 1956. 125 pp. 
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Describes the Child Welfare De- 
partment of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, and examines the “principles 
involved in helping deprived and way- 
ward children.” 
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Parents to the Placed Child.” 

Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 36 
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study made of an institution for dis- 
turbed children. 

WoRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Ad- 
ministration of Maternal and Child 
Health Services. Second Report 
of the Expert Committee on Ma- 
ternal and Child Health. (Techni- 
cal Report Series No. 115.) Gen- 


sity’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary Con- 

ference in 1956. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
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ism. Summary Report: Study of 
Prolonged Absences Due to Nonoc- 
cupational Disabilities Among Em- 
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cultural Industries in the United 


Apr. 1957, pp. 8-12. 45 cents. eva: The Organization, 1957. 28 States, 1953-1956. (Publication No. 
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39 pp. 30 cents. 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1957 | 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 





| 


| Payments to 
| recipients 
a 
r 0 
Btate | recip- 
| ients Total | Aver- |__ 
| amount | age 


Total 2... .|2,509,099/$146 008,333] $58. 19 


4,550,839} 


_ | 104,354 
Aijsske...... } 1,604 4 92,737| 
tae 14,095 783,111] 
eae 54,823| 1,969,065] 
Calif-......-| 264,317} 19,929,151] 
| 5 52,514 4,348 ,068) 
oe ae 15,850} 1,424,653 
aes | 1,625) 79,699) 
LX: ees 3,001) 168 , 960 
_,. Seen 68 , 963 3,384,459) 
| | 
_ Saeaeee | 98,065) 4,187,870] 
Hawaii-_....- | 1,596 79,793 
_ eee 8, 204) 499 , 726} 
ea ect 87,552) 5,875,858) 
ae | $33,086! 1,806,373) 
en | 39,050! 2,663,977) 
J eee 32,695) 2,314,240 
_ (eee 58,480) 2,259,936 
Reso: 123,852} 7,818,123 
Maine......- 11,694) 618,149} 
_ | eee | 10,007} 507 ,036) 
ee 86,674| 7,354,654 
_ | SEE 69,483 4,349 620) 
a 49,990} 3,730,230} 
eee | 79,839) 2,295,771} 
| SS | 127,128} 6,939,253 
Mont......-- 8, 363| 517,580) 
| ae 17,203 4911,840) 
__., eee | 2,556) 169,116 
N. H.......-| 5,604] 366,814) 
1 
Sf 19,493} 1,549,008) 
N. Bex... 9,400} 500,231} 
SS ae 93,175) 8 , 221 ,034 
_» ae | 51,622 1,805,216 
N. Dak... 7,929) 597,845 
Ohio ---.| 95,509 6,115,186} 
i 2 94,548} 6,317,321 
J ———— 18,169} 1,352,821 
3 eS 51,440 2,597 ,099 
yf See 42,471 340,117 
| | 
Ae: ee 7,590 521,344 
4, 37 , 257 1,377,989 
BS, Dak....... 10,141} 475,804 
ae 58,785 2,063 , 707 
i ee | 224,311 10 ,042 ,929 
J } 9,185) 563 , 263 
_) iene 6,545 329 , 203 
f, Sas 671 12,372 
, ee 16,185 541,376 
Wash__. 55,813 4,849,853 
a, 22,402 790 , 737 
Wis- 40 ,219 2,807,470 
Wyo 3,882 239,707 





43. 
vf. 
55. 
35. 
.40 
82. 
89. 
49. 
56. 


49. 


75 


42. 
50. 
60. 
67. 
54. 
68. 
70. 
. 64 
.12 
52.86 


68.6 
36. 9¢ 


46. 
35. 
44. 
61.% 


35. 
69. 
61. 


50.: 
18. 4 
33.4! 
86. 


61 
82 
56 


92 


80 
88 
05 
30 
OS 


71 
00 
25 
11 
60 
22 


78 





30 
80 


75 


Percentage change from 


February 1957 


in 

—_ Amount} 
(3) +0.3 
+-(). 6 +-10.6 
—.2 —1.2 
4 +.3 
—.4 —.5 
—.1 +1.2 
—.1 —.3 
—.9 —1.1) 
+9 +.7 
+ 9 +8 
(3) +.4 
) il 
+.6§ +.8 
—.2 —.1 
—.4 +.3 
—.4 +1.3 

—.2 (5) 
—.2 —.4 
(5) +.1 
+.2 +.2 
(3) +.2 
(3) +.1 
—2.2 

—.] (5) 
—.2 —.1 
+1.6 +1.6 
—.] —.2 
5 —.2 
(5) +.3 
4.2 +-.3 
—.5 —.2 


(3) +.6 
+5 +1.6 
—.2 
( +.2 
—.5 —10.9) 
—.4 —.4 
(3) | 
+ 6 +4 
—.] —.4 
( +.3 
—.1 +.1 
—.3 —.2 
ae Ae 
+.1 +.2 
+.1 +.6 
—.3 (5) 
—.4 —.5 
—.2 +.4 
( a 
—1.4 —1.4 
7) —.4 
—.3 —.4 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


to revision. 


March 1956 
in— 


_ | Amount 


—1.0 
+-6.0 +42.8 
—3.3 —13.9 
+.8 +.5 
+.6 +9.5 
—1.6 +3.4 
—.9} (3) 
—4.1 —2.7 
1.1) +11.5 
—2.2| +3.0 
(3) +4.7 
+.1 +11.9 
—5.6) 3 
—2.8) +5.8 
—4.5 +5.6 
—5.1 +2.7 
—2.5 +9.8 
—2.7) 2.6 
+7.1] +15.9 
+2.5| +19.2 
—4.7 —.3 
—3.0) +6.7 
+.1 +4.2 
—3.4) +6.3 
—2.7 +2.9 
+12.5; +12.1 
—2.4 +7.2 
—3.7 +2.6 
—1.8 —.8 
—1.4 +13.5 
—7.3 —1.8 
—1.7] +8.5 
+3.7| +16.9 
—4.7| +1.7 
+.1 +7.5 
—1.6 +6.6 
—3.7 +5.2 
—.5) +3.4 
—3.8 +9.5 
~—4.2 +4.2 
—2.3 —1.3 
—5.0 +4.8 
—12.7 —.9 
—2.8 +1.7 
—5.4 —3.0 
+.7 +8.3 
—1.8 —.4 
—3.2 —1.2 
—1.2 —1.7 
—3.6 +4.1 
—2.9 2.7 
—3.2 +20.0 
—4.2 +1.6 
—.9 +3.9 


All data subject 


2 Includes 4,265 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $377,835 


to these recipients. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Such payments are made without Federal participation. 


4In addition, supplemental payments of $7,396 from general assistance 
funds were made to 40 recipients in Alaska and $144,024 to some recipients in 


Nebraska. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








Table 14.—-Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, March 1957 | 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


| Payments to 





+—-——-— 


| 
| Percentage change from 











recipients 
Num: | | | 
State ber of | February 1957 | March 1956 
- recip- | } in— in— 
fents Total | Sp es, Vea od 
amount age a ” 
} | Num- | Num- 
| | ner eee ber | Amount 
Total ?____| 107,641] $6,833,673) $63.49) +0.2 +0.5|- +2.4) +411.2 
|. eae 1,679 63,684) 37.93} +.1 (3) | +.1) +14.4 
Alaska - -----| 78 5,455) 69.94) (4) (4) (4) | (4) 
ae 797 51,824) 65.02) +.4 +.3) +4.0) +4.6 
Ul eee } 2,039 85,726] 42.04) —.1 —.2)} +.7) +7.2 
Calif. 3.....- 13,297; 1,224,850) 92.11) (3) +.9} +2.0 +6.0 
Colo....- 328| 22,425] 68.37} —.3! +2.2) —.3 +1.6 
Conn........ 333] -33,221| 99.76] 4.9, +.9| -1.2| $7.3 
es 225 15,599) 69.33) oO | +1.0} +4.7|) +15.7 
D.C 261) 16,670} 63.87) —.4 —1.0) +3.6 +9.6 
Fla. 2,545 aan 53. 21| 0 +.4 —5.3} +3.1 
| | 
i, ere 3,509 168,153} 47.92) +.6 +.7 2.1) +13.1 
Hawaii-__._-- 92} 5,327) 57.90} () | () —13.2} —12.4 
Idaho-____-- 185| 12,428} 67.18] +.5 +.1) —2.1) 7.9 
re | 3,413 236,457) 69.28} +.2 +.5}) —1.9 +1.0 
iiecstacee | 1,801 119,947) 66.60} —.2) 41.5) 4.7) +5.0 
nwa... 1,488 123,020} 82.67} —.8| —.9) +.3) 412.5 
Wems.....<.- 620 48,093) 77.57) +1.3} +.7) —1.6 +1.7 
aS 3,237 129,096) 39.88) +.1) (5) | +4.9| +12.9 
SS SSaeeae 2,249 167,093} 74.30) +.3 +.5 +9.6) +60.3 
Maine... ___- 504 28,475 pie —.2 —.6| —5.8| -1.7 
| | | 
_ Se 474 26,470} 55.84) +41.5 +.8} —2.5) +1.9 
Mass... _._.- 1,940 214,488) 110.56) +.2 +4.0) +4.5) +12.2 
i, 1,785 126,128} 70.66) +.6 +.8) —.4, +410.2 
Minn___- 1,180) 104,705} 88.73} +.2 +1.8| —2.3}  +3.0 
PRS 4,489] 173,962| 38.75) +2.7 +2.8) +18.9} +32.3 
Mo. ?...... 5,091 305,460) 60.00} +.1) +.1) +10.8} +10.8 
Mont......--| 414 28,439] 68.69} —1.2 —1.4| —2.6 o5 
Nebr.......- 901; 6 58,604) 65.04] +1.5) +.4] 411.4) 411.1 
ee 116 9,432} 81.31] —.9} +.4| —2.5| +6.6 
None. 252 17, 494| 69.42) +.8 +1.7) —5.6| +-.2 
| | 
ee ‘ 940 71,867) 76.45) —.1) +.4) +20:7) +13.2 
N. Mex 386| 21,806] 56.49) —.5 —.3) +1.8} +21.0 
2s 4,322! 402,299} 93.08) —.2 —.6} —1.1| +.7 
i 4,878 218,776; 44.85) +.1 +.1 0 | +9.6 
N. Dak. 115) 7,642} 66.45) +.9) —4.0) —2.5} —.5 
Ohio 3,829 241,823} 63.16) —.2 +1.1) +1.9] +410.0 
Okla 1,929 158,029} 81.92) —1.3) +.1} —2.9 2.6 
Oreg 323 26,513} 82.08} —.6 4.6] —1.8} +7.7 
Pat... 17,494 1,092,965! 62.48 +.4 +.3}) +5.7) +29.4 
P.R 1,736 13,834) 7.97) +.3 +1.1) +7.7 +8.6 
} 1 | 
R.I 142 10,547| 74.27) —2.1 —2.6| —14.5) —10.3 
8. C. 1,774 74,167} 41.81) +.3 +.4| —.2) +10.2 
8. Dak. .... 192 9,148] 47.65) —2.0) -1.3) —5.4) 42.2 
Tenn 3,050 123,999} 40.66) —.4| —.1| —3.6 —3.0 
Tex. 6,477 315,086) 48.65 eat, | (5) —.8 +6.6 
Utah 220 14,914) 67.79 —.9 —1.1}; —8.0 —6.9 
oe 135 7,165| 53.07 0 +.4| —2.2 +5.1 
Wemel. 27 536) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
‘|, es 1,270 51,173} 40.29} —.5 —.3} —3.2 +3.8 
Wash.2 788 80,475) 102.13) —.4 +.3) +1.9} +414.3 
W. Va 1,159] 46,400! 40.03) —.9 —.65 +.2) +24.4 
Wis 1,068) 82,095] 76.87| —.4 +.4| —4.3 +3.2 
i: 65 4,257; 65. 49) (4) (4) (4) | (4) 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, J 


to revision. 


anuary 1953, p.16. All data subject 


? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,160 to 350 recipients; 
Missouri, $36,389 to 600 recipients; Pennsylvania, $612,431 to 9,973 recipients; 


and Washington, $140 to 2 recipients. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 


age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


6 In addition, supplemental payments of $8,990 were made to some recipients 


from general assistance funds. 


Social Security 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1957 | 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 







































































| 
| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
‘ | er el Average per— February 1957 in— | March 1956 in— 
tate t) } 
families Tot ‘hi Total 

| Total? | Children amount Number Number 

| Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 

| families families 

| | 

Is eatidiss tb aba sccdibdabiinnanies _| 636,718 | 2,351,256 | 1,794,494 | $61,361,497 | $96.37 | $26.10 +1.1 +1.8 +3.8 +11.9 

TI icc cades chads cs ecandanwaensesces 20,517 80 ,024 61,743 852,145 41.53 10.65 +.6| +15.9 +4.6 +5.4 
Di Sp dabsccdidnsn es ss canneceres couse 1,426 4,874 3,589 128 ,379 90.03 26.34 +.9 —10.6 +1.5 —9.6 
Arizona.....-- 5,207 20,124 15,470 515,945 99.09 25.64 +2.3 +3.4 | +10.4 +20.7 
Arkansas- -..-- ME ee et ee ee 8,430 32,138 25,072 476,611 56. 54 14.83 +2.1 +2.0 +3.3 £87 
MMO Sap orc dn ccc de anéenn pecs ‘ 52,395 184,092 142,433 7,229,796 137.99 39.27 +1.6 42.8 =e 46.9 
it i iindsinncsticbanessinatpa 6,083 23 , 428 18,138 697 ,654 114.69 29.78 +.3 +1.1 43.1 71 
en Oe 5,394 17,427 13,017 770,949 142.93 44.24 +.9 +2.7 +-.3 +5.5 
NG hit nntinddewscccheguasscancousas 1,399 5,325 4,066 122,462 87.54 23.00 +2.9 +2.3 +18.5 +21.7 
District of Columbia... ........-.------- : 2,324 9,865 7,677 266 ,925 114.86 27.06 +2.6 +2.8 +10.0 +15.6 
PUOTIGB.... 0. 22.2202 2-2. =~ 22 0o eo een en sne-ee 22,185 79,381 ; 1,306,491 58.89 16. 46 +.3 +.6 +4.2 +11.6 
Cas : 15,059 55,692 42,613 1,245,702 82.72 22.37 +1.0 +1.2 +.3 +9.4 
| ESE RR er ee err 2,883 11,033 8,837 328,459 113.93 29.77 —.5 —.3 —9.5 +23.8 
| NES RRR eee ane eter © 1,787 6,505 4,791 246 , 469 137.92 37.89 +1.6 +1.8 —3.0 +2.4 
Nc thinned PEER NS 25,749 102,822 78,449 3,712,402 144.18 36.11 +.9 41.1} +13.4 +19.8 
Indians... ........-.---------s20<enee anes 9,190 32,829 24,517 909,123 98.93 27.69 +1.4 +3.6 +5.9 +15.2 
a ciins nntirs cnosotea-~ sang eesesenmucom 7,397 26,700 19,877 888,418 120.11 33.27 +.6 +.8 +8.4 +17.3 
Banees.............-------2--0---20--5---< 4,974 18,131 14,015 599,951 120.62 33.09 +1.5 +1.3 +6.6 +12.1 
Se rr er ee ee 19,119 69,447 52,272 1,368 , 462 71.58 19.71 +.7 +.7 +2.3 +14.9 
ROUMIANS.. ... 2. 52252 ---2 ceesensesctcce-<s 21,022 83 , 187 63 ,783 1,632,809 77.67 19.63 +.5 +.7 +7.4 +13.5 
Oe ene eee osochese- 4,571 15,793 11,507 14,400 90. 66 26. 24 +1.1 +1.4 +2.0 +9.3 
ee ee 6,746 27,700 21,547 683 ,413 101.31 24.67 +1.4 +1.0 4+4.7 +9.0 
eg EE EEE RE 12,537 42,058 31 ,367 1,748,673 139. 48 41.58 +.4 —.6 —$,¢ +5.0 
[i ee ee eee apoE 2 20 ,248 71,689 52,722 2,621 , 464 129.47 36. 57 +1.4 +1.5 +7.4 +20.5 
EE en eon ee 8,312 28,181 21,717 1,119,268 134.66 39.72 +.9 +2.5 +2.7 +10.6 
accndiatendninenckannasnkniseodl 13,258 49,786 39,003 373,436 28.17 7.50 +2.6 4+2.8| +13.8 +16.2 
ne eee ee ee 20,679 75,130 56, 285 1,721,992 83.27 22.92 +1.8 +3.0 rat +22.1 
pO EE ere ren ee 2,250 8,121 6,261 261 , 450 116.20 32.19 +2.0 +2.6 +16.6 +26.2 
OT ere nt hoo 2,823 10,401 7,835 279 , 260 98.92 26.85 +.4 +.8 +4.0 +4.0 
SE ere er rar er 626 2,133 1,629 58,347 93.21 27.35 +6.3 +4.8 +58.9 +66.6 
be ee 938 3,554 2,688 130 ,022 138.62 36. 58 +1.0 +1.2 —F.9 at 
Ce ee ee ee 7,229 24 ,028 18,197 997 ,567 138.00 41.52 +2.5 +3.4 +12.4 +28.1 
eee | 6,549 24,300 18,483 626,518 95.67 25.78 +2.8 +5.2 +8.7 +32.6 
eee errr 57 ,364 215,165 160 ,190 8,340,390 145.39 38.76 +1.5 +2.2 +5.0 +23 
pe Ee eee er ee 21,085 81,871 62,863 1,434,078 68.01 17.52 +2.0 +2.3 +5.6 +14.4 
errr en 1,731 6,332 4,864 233,919 135.14 36.94 +3.2 +1.1 +7.6 +17.4 
sc Sh hicccdbnatnc as csncbnancdaaceceel 18,325 70 , 230 53 ,489 31,751,680 95.59 24.94 +.3 +.7 +8.8 +12.9 
Oklahoma. Sa eT eee ne 15,910 53,898 41 ,036 1,353,118 85.05 25.11 +.4 +.7 +1.4 +6.5 
On ee ee 3,806 13 ,890 10,504 535, 248 140.63 38.53 +3.2 +4.2 +5.8 +21.8 
Pemmsyirvenm............ 30,784 119,313 90 ,638 3,548,921 115.28 29.74 +1.7 +.9 +4.7 +12.6 
ty Se ee ee ee 41,641 142,543 114,791 540 ,473 12.98 3.79 +.2 +1.9 +.7 +24.6 
Rhode Isiend...............-...-.-42~-2-<< 3,652 12,753 9,458 431,441 118.14 33.83 +1.5 +1.0 +6.5 +9.5 
Sotn Catomme. ...<.. ~~. ...2+20-senties 8,426 32,817 25,610 465 ,220 55.21 14.18 +2.3 +2.3 +2.5 +19.2 
Geush DeRGts.......<~.-.. 2. .262--2--<sene8 2,875 9,728 7,436 244,426 85.02 25.13 +1.8 +1.9 +3.5 +6.5 
TOMMONIOG. <5... non eae eon ncsnsae<ed 19,254 69,841 52,343 1,230,343 63.90 17.62 —.1 +.4 —2.0 +3.7 
0) eer err 23 , 267 94,979 71,991 1,652,750 71.03 17.40 +1.3 +1.4 +9.0 +19.6 
SRG Kcbbtecccdbedoncscs ede sas =esaes 2,887 10,134 7,536 03 115.01 32.76 +1.4 +1.9 —3.0 =f 
WG inicdnacesaanceccseccoencnesass 1,074 3,691 2,775 96,200 89.57 26.06 +1.3 +1.8 —2.5 +7.6 
WE IIIS cdi ecnncn ccm ccccdanwodeneus 5 ie 790 8,797 34.50 9.18 —.8 (4) +17.0 +15.8 
|” SESS ie Sense 9,011 35,697 27,822 648,793 72.00 18.18 8 3.7 ers +6.3 
Weashington.................--------------| 9,646 33,501 24,828 1,258,354 130.45 37.56 +1.8 +1.6 +4.4 +13.7 
bh Se ne ee 17,832 67,473 52,255 1,624,291 91.09 24.07 —1.9 —1.9 +1.5 +21.4 
Wy OME a cscdcdsicisccuciecsncscccasesete 948 +231 | 20,991 1,218,437 153.30 43.16 +1.1 +.8 —2.6 +2.5 
WN dissec cccccicccscvdnossasecsscnsh 639 2,313 | 1,764 77 ,623 121.48 33. 56 +.6 +.3 +3.1 +14.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 














2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


3 In addition, supplemental payments of $173,042 were made from general as- 
sistance funds to 4,838 families. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 
eral employees declined seasonally in 
March. Initial claims, which repre- 
sent new unemployment, numbered 
900,000—10 percent less than the 
number filed in February and a 4- 
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year low for March. Average weekly 
insured unemployment fell off 8 per- 
cent to 1.6 million. 


The average weekly number of 


beneficiaries dropped slightly (2 per- 
cent) to 1.5 million, in a reversal of 
the seasonal uptrend of the preced- 


ing 4 months. Benefits paid, however, 
rose by $4.0 million to $168.8 million, 
largely because March was a longer 
workmonth than February. The av- 
erage check paid for total unemploy- 
ment was $27.71—14 cents less than 
in February. 





Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
March 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





: 
| Payments to Percentage change from— 

















Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, March 1957 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to | Percentage change from— 



























































| recipients 
| see | Feb | March 1956 
° r of ebruary 1957 are H 
State | recip- | | in— | in— 

| fents | Total | Aver- a 

| } amount | age E he | 

| | | — Amount} ‘ver | Amount 
Tete... | 276,129) $16,233,286] $58.79) +1.0| +1.0| +10.8| +18.3 
Ala..........| 12,624 445,934) 35.32) +41.0 +10.6| +10.9) +14.7 
“ Se | 6,474 206,406} 31.88) +.8 +.8) +22.7| +23.8 
Colo | 5,320 317,111} 59.61] +1.0 +1.1} +4'5| +8.0 
| SS 2,204) 279,714| 126.80) +.2 +.4) +3.4) +412.3 
| =e 3R8) 23,982) 61.81] +1.6 —1.1] $15.1) +29.7 
5: eee | 2,409} 161,697} 67.12) (2) | +1.4) +4.9| +14.9 
_ | 5,036} 265,424] 52.71) +3.6) +4.1/4+263.3| +301.1 
_ | aaa | 13,326} 624,417] 46.86) +.7 +.7| +16.3) 429.1 
Hawaii__.-.. 1, 263] 76,032] 60.20} —.8 —.1} —3.0} 1.3 
oS “< 7 65.66) a +1.1} +4.0 +10.4 

| 

eee 11,256) 894,333} 79.50) +5.3 we +69.2} +66.8 
Kans....-..- 47139] 311,933 75.36] +1.0| 41.4] +10.3] 416.2 
|< AS 2,740 82,245) 30.02) +22.41 +422.8]-...... peaartiee 
ee | 14,221 674,611) 47.44) —.1) +.3} +3.8) +9.3 
Maine..-.--- 891 54,465) 61.13] +3.8| +4.) +56.6| +64.7 
_. ae ei 290,750) 58.49) (2) | +.5} —.9) +5.2 
eee 9,865] 1,068,257} 108.29) —1.2)} —5.0} —7.5) 1.6 
Mich.......- 2,796 230,408} 82.41} +.1] +.2} +13.0| +25.7 
Minn........ 1,546 89,971} 58.20) +1.5) +1.5) +33.3| +34.6 
_ ae 4,289} 105,627] — +24 +2.4 $20.2} +20.7 
a 14,116) 804,271] 56.98] +.5] +.4] 47.1] 417.2 
Mont.....--. 1,483} 103,014) 69.46] —.3} —.1} +3.6) +10.6 
Nebr._....-- 1,294| 373,526] 56. 82| 41.8} +2.2| +52.4/ +54.4 
i Ree 318 27,943] 87.87] +.6| +2.1] +14.4] +33.2 
_} ae 4,555 414,946) 91.10} +1.2 +1.0} +19.7} 429.8 
N. Mex..--- 1,817 99,834) 54.94) +1.5] 2.1) +10.1/ 438.1 
39,383) 3,609,003) 91.64, +.6 +1.4| —2.3) +2.4 
_ § eee 14,409 571,898] 39.69) +1.6]  +1.8} +15.0] +18.8 
Nh. Dek... 1,027 89,551} 87.20) +1.0) —.2) +10.4) +22.3 
ES 9,119} 3 483,690 —— +.4| +.6| $14.8} +20.1 
ae 7,153 421,932} 58.99} +.5 +.3] +12.9)  +14.3 
“See 3,451 305,706} 88.58) +.4) —1.0]) +6.3| +24.4 
_ eee 13,080 776,612) 59.37] +1.1) +.5|  —.1) +7.9 
sea 20,759 180,808} 8.71] +.2 +1.1] +7.0] +7.4 
ae 1,666 129,752] 77.88| —.5| —1.2| +6.7 +9.6 
sac 7,807} 274,902] 34.82) +.5) +.3| 0 | +9.4 
§ ae 881 42,358, 48.08) +2.3) +2.2) 413.1) 417.1 
_ Sa 3,740 147,380} 39.41) +4.5| +4.5| +94.7| +96.5 
. ee 1,816 123,169] 67.82} —1.0/ —1.1) —1.5) 42.5 
SAREE 570 28,645 50.25} —9} —.4 +124 +11.6 
a eae 104 2,026) 19.48) —1.0 —.6) +4.0) +6.2 
_ aaa 5,415 225,733) 41.69) +1.0 +2.0| +11.5) +16.4 
... ea 5,354 547 ,478) 102. 26) +.3 —.5) —1.1) +3.4 
yA... | 8,258 321,107| 38.88] —1.7 —1.9| —2.7| +19.8 
.; aes 1,248 129,562] 103.82) +.6 —3.9| +6.1) +13.2 
Wyo____.... 533 34,035] 63.86] +1.3 +1.3| +13.4) +18.7 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 In addition, supplemental payments of $14,352 from general assistance funds 
were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $49,472 to 2,022 recipients in 


Ohio. 






































| cases 
| Nu ee aa. | 
State ora | | —— 1957 | March 1956 
cases | — | in— 
Total Aver- | 
amount age | ¥ | 
| — i — Amount 
| 
' ill agree era | 
Total #_...| 337,000) $19,237,000) $57.15) —0.1) +1.5} +0.2) +3.4 
[es 103 1,295} 12.57] (3) (3) —37.2} —67.2 
Alaska--...- 167 9,760) 58.44) —14.4) —15.7 —22'9| —21.4 
ee 2,500) 98,479) 39.39] +5.8) +1.3) +24.9) +16.2 
eee 353) 4,448) 12.60) —15.8} —16.2} —10.9]| —14.6 
ee 33,203] 1,738,276) 52.35) +1.2/ +3.9) +1.1 +4.7 
ae 2,142! 93,149} 43.49} —5.2 —6.6| —14.2| —19.8 
i 63,547) 5 212,510] 59.91) +4.1] +7.2} +9.8) +412.8 
i ee 1,431] 96,133} 67.18} —.9 +1.9| +14.5} +21.8 
oe ae 668) 44,674) 66.88) +4.2 +4.3) +9.3) +17.4 
2 as 5,300) eae. idetce ee Taw Maw be ee 
eae 2,435 56,289 — a +7.6] —.9 +8.5 
Hawaii-__...- 1,517 96,845} 63.84) —1.1] —1.0} —21.3 —1.5 
Idaho ?__--.- 45 2'547| 3) | 
(| ae. 32,991] 2,367 oe) 
3 eee 14,749 519,135 
ci Ae 4,455 164,048) 
ee 2,287 130,935} 
ee 3,138 104,531 
9,258 395,454 
Maine....--- 3,001 125 ,486 
ie 2,540 146,185 
585 , 506 
1,802,609 
498,977 
13, 257 
, 365,387 
,106 41,409 
- "686 66823 
NS Po aca 330 10,900 
Py. Sere 1,061 55,901 
ao 8,429 726 ,534 
N. Mex..--- 431 15,582 
ee 12 29,602 2,444,999 
y. 3,026 64,978 
713 36, 567 
30,148} 1,675,456 
7,612 122,158 
107,100 395 , 288] 
24,107| 1,620,276 
: 852 10,975 
P 3,699 281,805 
s 1,662 37 ,824 
Se ee 1,387 47 ,633 
ee 2,336 40 , 266 
wee, oo 5 8,400 223,000 
i re 1,951 123 ,903 
[i 1,300 60,100 
.:, re 122 2,406) 19. +1.7| ; .7| Lg 
eee 2,102 74,347| 35.37) +3.4{ 1. .3| .t 
Wash........| 14,029 926,345} 66.03} “a — +.5) +6.5 
W. Va......- 2,259 77,575) 34.34) —2.1) —.8| ol +3.9 
. es 8,476} 646,707) 76.30) +.2| +3.7| +2.0 +5.4 
Wyo.-..-.-- 442) 22,733} 51.431 —11.2! —19.1| —4.3} —-9.3 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

§ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated. 

11 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

13 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

13 Includes 7,302 cases and payments of $238,846 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

14 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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MILLIONS MILLIONS 
iW a i. a 
7 
GES) Fa 
\ . 
10 - ++ +3 
9 - +h ala +2 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 
x -OLD-AGE ANO a on i 
SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE 
; r berber tii testes tiitis . 
MILLIONS 
3 
AID TO 
| sail DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN @&/ = 
a a ee ee 
= — oe 
2 ~ OLD-AGE AND | 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
(MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) 
-= —_ § 
thististittististiitiis , 
THOUSANDS 
OLD-AGE os 
ASSISTANCE 
meee a 
af — 400 
AID TO THE PERMANENTLY 
AND TOTALLY DISABLED 3/ 
————— 
= ct. — 200 
AID TO THE BLIND 
—— -_— = ae aE ae oe 
eo meano™™ 
o Acted fff fifi peptide) Leb 
i MAR. JUNE SEPT. EC MAR. JUNE SEPT DEC. | | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 


* Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 
monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data repre- 
sent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly num- 
ber of recipients under all State programs; annual data, average 
monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries for the month under all State laws; annual 
data, average weekly number for the year 


1940 )3=— 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower'’s, 
or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care. 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

3 Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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